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Literary Notes 


HE “Letters of John Ruskin,’ by Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, commence in the May 
issue of ‘The Atlantic Monthly,” and promise 
to provide extremely interesting reading. 

Professor Norton first met Ruskin in the year 1855 
at Denmark Hill, and he gives a striking description 
of the appearance of the writer of “ Modern Painters,” 
the third and fourth volumes of which work were then 
being written. ‘“ His abundant light-brown hair, his 
blue eyes, and his fresh complexion gave him a young 
look for his age; he was little above middle height, 
his figure was slight, his movements were quick and 
alert, and his whole air and manner had a definite 
and attractive individuality. There was nothing in him 
of the common English reserve and stiffness, and no 
self-consciousness or sign of consideration of himself as 
a man of distinction, but rather, on the contrary, a 
seeming self-forgetfulness and an almost feminine 
sensitiveness and readiness of sympathy. His features 
were irregular, but the lack of beauty in his counten- 
ance was made up for by the kindness of his look, and 
the expressiveness of his full and mobile lips.” 


THERE are life-like pictures of Ruskin’s father and 
mother and incidental lights upon the changes that 
have come over London and London life. Professor 
Norton was invited to dine at half-past four and he 
describes the “ pleasant vista toward the east,” which 
could be seen from the windows of the Ruskins’ house 
at Denmark Hill, then a rural village ; now——! Then 
there is that sherry which appeared one evening when 
the cloth had been drawn after dinner, from the cask 
‘which had been on board the ‘ Victory ’ for Nelson’s use 
in the last month of his life. Mr. Ruskin was always 
proud of his sherry, but this wine, of supreme excel- 
lence in itself, not only pleased his fine palate, but 
touched his romantic fancy. It had been ripened on a 
fateful voyage, it had rocked to the thunder of the guns 
of Trafalgar, a glass of it might have moistened Nelson’s 
dying lips.” 


In one of the letters Ruskin writes of Rome: “ These 
appear to me incontrovertible and accurate conclusions 
—that the streets are damp and mouldy, where they are 
not burning ; that the modern architecture is fit only to 
put on a Twelfth cake in sugar (¢.g., the churches at 
Quattro Fontane); that the old architecture consists 
chiefly of heaps of tufo and bricks; that the Tiber is 
muddy; that the Fountains are Fantastic; that the 


Castle of St. Angelo is too round ; that the Capitol is 
too square; that St. Peter’s is too big; that all the 
other churches are too little; that the Jews’ quarter 
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is uncomfortable; that the English quarter is un- 
picturesque; that Michael Angelo’s Moses is a 
monster ; that his Last Judgment is a mistake; that 
Raphael’s Transfiguration is a failure; that the Apollo 
Belvidere is a public nuisance; that the bills are 
high; the malaria strong; the dissipation shameful ; 
the bad company numerous; the Sirocco depressing ; 
the Tramontana chilling; the Levante parching; the 
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Ponente pelting; the ground unsafe ; the politics peri- 
lous, and the religion pernicious. I do think that in 
all candour and reflective charity, I may assert this 
much.” 

Tue whole question of plagiarism is raised by a letter 
in last week’s ‘‘ Spectator ” on “ Disraeli’s Borrowings,” 
though the letter itself deals only with bons mots and 
epigrams. Is it fair to accuse a man of wit of plagiarism 
because his words and his wit are closely similar on 
similar occasions to those of other men of wit? Because 
Burke described Pitt as “the sublime of mediocrity,” 
must Disraeli necessarily have had Burke’s words in his 
mind when he spoke of Peel as ‘“‘ sublime mediocrity ” ? 
The words may have been merely coincidental or the 
likeness unconscious. When we remember how much such 
a man as Disraeli had read, would it not be remarkable 
if upon occasion his words were not similar to those of 
others? The same remark applies to other examples 
given in the letter referred to. Again there is the case 
of conscious copying which is surely akin to quotation, 
for the likeness could not by any chance be overlooked, 
such as Disraeli’s “ There is no love but at first sight.” 


Bur what is to be said of such a case as this—I quote 
from the letter—in “ Vivian Grey”? “ Essper George 
addresses the sea: ‘ O thou indifferent ape of earth, what 
art thou, O bully ocean, but the stable of horse-fishes, 
the stall of cow-fishes, the stye of hog-fishes, and the 
kennel of dog-fishes.’ The idea of this passage was fore- 
stalled by Fuller in his character of the good sea-captain 
in ‘The Holy State.’ ‘Who first taught the water,’ 
says Fuller, ‘to imitate the creatures on land, so that 
the sea is the stable of horse-fishes, the stye of hog- 
fishes, the kennel of dog-fishes, and in all things the sea 
is the ape of the land?’” There is such exact simi- 
larity of thought and word in these two passages that it 
cannot be a case of mere coincidence, and Disraeli had 
not the excuse that he found a golden thought ill-ex- 
pressed and polished it to perfection. 


Dumas, as the writer of the letter reminds us, declared 
that it is a prerogative of genius not to “steal” but to 
“conquer.” This is a nice point, which can be argued 
ad infinitum, and which each writer can determine 
according to his individual preference and practice. 
But the point which f desire to raise is this, that it is 
very easy to make out cases of plagiarism against almost 
any, if not every, modern writer. So much has been 
said and written that it must perforce occur that a 
writer of to-day will occasionally say again and in very 
similar words what has oft been said before. Further 
than this, those who have read much must unconsciously 
call to mind phrases they have read which are apt to the 
facts they themselves desire to describe. Too often, how- 
ever, writers are accused of deliberate theft, an accusa- 
tion easy to bring and easy to refute, for the mere word 
of denial from any man or woman of letters should 
suffice. But is it right so to accuse those whom we have 
no right whatever to suspect of dishonesty? And—the 
dead cannot answer for themselves. 

Bur such a subject can only be touched upon in this 
place ; it would not be by any means a useless work if 
some competent critic were to give us a volume upon the 
‘ History and Ethics of Plagiarism.” To carry out such 
a project adequately would require a vast acquaintance 
with literature, ancient and modern, and a highly 
judicial mind. It would make good reading and be not 
without critical value. 
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Messrs. Coatro & Windus announce that the first 
volume of what should prove to be a very interesting 
and useful work is in the press, namely, Volume I. 
(A to G) of “ A Dictionary of the Drama” by Mr. W. 
Davenport Adams. The aim of the undertaking is to 
provide a handy means of reference to playhouses, 
playwrights, players and plays of the United Kingdom 
and America from the earliest to latest days, also a 
dictionary of theatrical terms and stage literature 
generally. The task of compilation must have been 
arduous, clearness and accuracy are essential, and Mr. 
Davenport Adams is fully equipped to carry out the 
work to satisfaction. The second volume is expected to 
be ready early in the autumn. 


Yer another new magazine and one which may rely 
upon a warm welcome. The first number of “ Arts and 
Crafts”’ will be published by Messrs. Hutchinson in 
June, the publication aiming at being a practical 
monthly for Art workers, students and lovers. The 
price will be 1s. net. Among the principal contents of 
the first issue will be “ Modelling from Life” by Pro- 
fessor Lantéri, a reproduction of a crayon drawing by 
Professor Legros, “Enamelling for Jewelry” by 
Alexander Fisher and “ Practical Bookbinding for 
Amateurs” by Miss de Rheims. Professor Walter 
Crane will also assist. 

A very charming production is “The Art of John 
MacWhirter, R.A.,” written by M. H. Spielmann, 
who does full justice to his subject, and published by 
Mr. Franz Hanfstaengl. The full-page plates are on 
the whole very good, though one or two are a trifle 
hard ; “ The Sleep That is Among the Lonely Hills ” and 
“ June in the Austrian Tyrol” are charming, and prove 
how admirably some pictures lend themselves to modern 
processes of reproduction. 


Tue exhibition of Irish painters which is to be opened 
next week at the Guildhall will be a surprise to many 
who, while acknowledging the fine work done by con- 
temporary Ireland in literature and drama, have been 
unaware of the number of painters in the first rank who 
are of [rish birth or blood. The works of Mr. C. H. 
Shannon, Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr. Lavery, Mr. Orpen, 
Mr. Mark Fisher, Mr. Furse, Mr. Brabazon, Mr. Hone, 
Mr. J. B. Yeats and other artists, make a fine show. 
There is also a good collection of the work of earlier 
painters such as Maclise and Mulready, whom Ruskin 
called the first of the pre-Raphaelites. Mr. Hugh Lane, 
by whose public spirit and inexhaustible energy the col- 
lection was brought together for St. Louis and secured 
for London, must feel rewarded by the interest which is 
already being taken in the project. 


“ Tue Library ” contains a useful paper, chiefly biblio- 
graphical, on Tottel’s Miscellany as well as various 
technical articles for librarians. 


Bibliographical 


E are told that Mr. W. D. Howells, who is now 
on a visit to this country, will not be en- 
tirely idle while here, but will continue to 


contribute his “ Easy Chair” papers to the 
pages of “ Harper’s Magazine.” Judging from the 
amount of literary matter which he has produced, I 
should say that Mr. Howells could not be idle if he 
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tried. I calculate that during the past two decades 
something like forty books by Mr. Howells have been 
published in this country, and in that number I do not 
include his printed comedies and farces. How far, 
nevertheless, he is known to the average English reader 
of to-day it would be difficult to say. To middle-aged 
people some of his best work is certainly familiar. “A 
Chance Acquaintance,’ “A Foregone Conclusion,” 
‘““The Undiscovered Country,” “ The Lady of the Aroo- 
stook,” “ A Modern Instance,” “‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice ”— 
these were all being read over here more than twenty 
years ago. “The Rise of Silas Lapham” was perhaps 
the first of Mr. Howells’ works to “fetch” the British 
public, which nevertheless appreciated as they deserved 
his “‘ Venetian Life,” “Italian Journeys,” “ Tuscan 
Cities,’ ‘‘ Modern Italian Poets,’ ‘“ An Indian Sum- 
mer,” and so forth. 

Since then, Mr. Howells has continued to be fertile, 
and most of his publications have found their way over 
here. A list of them would occupy more space than I 
can spare, but one may note, at any rate, “ Criticism 
and Fiction” (1891), ‘A World of Chance” (1893), 
“My Literary Passions” (1895), “Stops of Various 
Quills ” (1895), “ Idylls in Drab” (1896), “ Impressions 
and Experiences” (1896), ‘‘ Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintances ” (1900), “Heroines of Fiction” (1901), 
“Literature and Life” (1902), and “ Letters Home” 
(1903). Mr. Howells has published poems, and has 
made many a gallant effort to be recognised as a dra- 
matist. Quite a number of his stage pieces have been 
seen in print over here, from ‘‘ The Register” of 1884 
downwards. We have had the opportunity of reading 
“The Elevator” (1885), “Garotters” (1886), “Sea 
Change ” (this was a comic opera, 1888), “ The Mouse- 
trap and Other Farces ” (1889), “ The Sleeping Car, &c.” 
(1889), “A Letter of Introduction ” (1892), “ Evening 
Dress” (1893), ‘“ Five-o’clock Tea” and “A Likely 
Story ” (1897), “ A Previous Engagement ” (1897), “ An 
Indian Giver ” and “ Bride Roses ” (1900). 

In 1900 Messrs. Macmillan added to their ‘“‘ Golden 
Treasury ” series a collection of “ Miscellanies by Ed- 
ward FitzGerald.” In this were included the memoir of 
Bernard Barton, and the account of his death and 
funeral; “‘Euphranor”; the preface to “ Polonius” ; 
the account of Crabbe (from the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ”) ; the data for the life of Charles Lamb ; the intro- 
duction to “ Readings in Crabbe ”’ ; a little essay in imi- 
tation of Helps ; and some occasional verses. Now there 
comes from Messrs. Routledge a volume of “ Miscellanies 
of Edward FitzGerald,” including the Omar qua- 
trains, “Euphranor,” the whole of “Polonius,” the “Sala- 
man and Absial,” the memoir of Barton and account of 
his death, and the account also of Crabbe. Messrs. 
Routledge have done well to give the public the whole of 
“ Polonius,” for the quotations are a useful and sugges- 
tive guide to FitzGerald’s thoughts and tastes. The 
“ Euphranor” in Messrs. Macmillan’s volume is, it 
should be observed, “ printed from a corrected copy of 
the Dialogue as modified by FitzGerald from the second 
edition.” The time seems to have arrived for a cheap, 
complete, and authoritative edition of the works of 
FitzGerald. 

A volume of “ Tales from Plutarch,” of which promise 
is made, will no doubt have its attractions for the 
juvenile mind and palate ; and assuredly the youngsters 
cannot know Plutarch too soon. Let us hope that the 
“Tales ” will lure their readers on to the “ Lives ” them- 
selves. Of recent ycars there have been many editions 
of separate or grouped “ lives,” with which, no doubt, 
many children have made acquaintance. Of the 
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Langhornes’ version of the “ Lives” there have been a 
good many editions during the past quarter of a century 
—in 1881, 1883, 1884, 1886, 1890 (in Lubbock’s 
“Hundred Books” series), and again in 1898. That 
these editions were all complete I cannot confidently 
assert. It will be remembered that, five years ago, 
Messrs. Dent included Sir Thomas North’s version of the 
“Lives” in their “Temple” series; there were ten 
volumes of it. Latest of all, there was the Clough- 
Dryden translation as re-issued last year in five volumes, 
at 30s. net ; of this there had been no reprint since 1883. 
The announcement of a new selection from the 
“Leaves of Grass” testifies to a continued demand for 
the effusions of Walt Whitman. Such a selection is 
already in existence in this country, having been made 
by Mr. Ernest Rhys, and published in 1886. Of the 
complete work several editions have been in circulation 
during the last twenty years—one in 1884, and others in 
1892, 1896, 1898, 1899, and 1900, nearly all American in 
origin. Tue Bookworm. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 


Another work by Dr. Emil Reich is announced for publica- 
tion by Messrs. P. S. King & Son. “Select Documents 
Illustrating the History of the Middle Ages and Modern 
Times’”’ is the title of a volume of about 750 pages, upon 
which Dr. Reich has been engaged for some considerable 
time. The “ Select Documents ’’ embody most of the original 
documents which form the basis of the author’s “ General 
History ’’ (a work in two volumes to be published at the end 
of this year) with regard to the Middle Ages and Modern 
Times. Each document is preceded by a short introduction 
and a full bibliography, and a complete index to the volume 
is provided.—The fourth volume of Mr. Philip H. Hore’s 
‘History of Wexford ”’ is just ready for publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. It will contain the history of Duncannon Fort, 
Fethard, Kilelogan, Houseland and the surrounding district. 
—A special feature of the June number of “ Cassell’s Maga- 
zine’’ will be a set of thirteen reproductions in colours of 
drawings of the Tower of London, by Mr. H. E. Tidmarsh. 
An article on the Historical Associations of the Tower, to 
accompany the drawings, has been written by Mr. D. H. 
Parry.—‘ The Making of a Man”’ is the title of a new 
novel by Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson, author of “The 
Templars.’’ The novel, which is an intimate character :tudy 
of literary life, will be published early in June, by Messrs. 
C. 8. Brown, Langham & Co., Limited.—Many people will 
remember the publication some twenty years ago of a book 
entitled “Society in London,’’ and how many conjectures 
were made as to the identity of its anonymous author. Now 
this mysterious person—‘“ A Foreign Resident’’ he called 
and calls himself—has taken up the pen again and has 
written a volume on “Society in the New Reign.”’ It will 
be published on Monday, May 30, by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
—-A specially interesting article in the June “ Independent 
Review,”’ in view of the failure of the coalition against Mr. 
Watson, will be “ The Labour Ministry in Australia,’ by 
the Hon. Pember Reeves. The article will be thoroughly 
up to date. In the same number the subject of “Trade 
Unions and the Law ’’ will be discussed by Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Richard Bell. On the literary side Sir Frederick 
Pollock is contributing an appreciation of Sir Leslie Stephen, 
and Mr. Robert Trevelyan will review Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
poems. Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson will continue his articles 
on “Religion and Revelation,’’ and the Secretary of the 
Garden City Company will reply to the article by Mr. 
Seebchm which appeared in the May number. Other con- 
tributions are: “Women in Local Government,” by Lady 
Trevelyan ; “ The Newer Spiritualism,’’ by Mr. Frank Pod- 
more; “ Mountain Climbing,’’ by Mr. Geoffrey Young, and 
“The Road from Colonus,’’ by Mr. E. M. Forster. 
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Empire 
Success aMonG Nations. By Dr. 

(Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 
AN interesting, suggestive, but in many ways depressing 
book. The task which Dr. Reich has set himself 
demands not only an immense store of learning, such as 
few men can possess, but also that still more rare posses- 
sion, sane and unbiassed judgment. The undertaking is 
no less than from a bird’s-eye view of past history to 
“sketch the probable success in the future,” or the 
failure, of the nations of the earth, “the glory of 
success ”’ which enables nations to hold “their own in 
the battle for historic existence.” It need scarcely be 
pointed out that such a theme provides ample scope for 
brilliant work, and on the whole Dr. Reich has acquitted 
himself brilliantly, yet his book is disappointing in its 
pessimistic tone, a tone unintentional rather than de- 
signed. It is urged that material prosperity and in- 
tellectual activity seldom if ever are coiucident, a con- 
clusion which it is difficult to accept. Again Dr. Reich 
in weighing the various qualifications that go to make 
for a nation’s success never mentions, at any rate gives no 
heed to, any qualities save intellectual and will power. 
In tracing the causes that have helped to build and 
sustain the British Empire it is strange to find no men- 
tion of what we may call moral qualities—the qualities 
that have gained for Englishmen among the nations 
they rule a character for justice, truth and upright 
dealing. 

Dr. Reich discounts race as a factor in a nation’s 
struggle for supremacy, laying weight chiefly upon geo- 
graphical position. Thus of a country where agricul- 
tural success is easy, he says, ‘‘ The desire and capacity 
for all occupations which do not present an immediate 
prospect of gain are slackened, and instead of going 
about his own business, which is the formation of new 
ideals, man simply becomes an extra wheel in the gigan- 
tic machinery of nature.” Of leisured ease —“ this arti- 
ficial freedom from the cares and anxieties of existence 
is destructive of all individual initiative.” according to 
Dr. Reich some nations are distinguished for will-power, 
e.g., England ; some for intellectual-power, e.g., Greece ; 
and ‘“‘ an ideal balance between the volitional and intel- 
lectual powers would be likely to procure the supreme 
degree of success in a nation.” With which conclusion 
every one will and always has agreed. 

To turn to more detailed matters, Dr. Reich points out 
very clearly, in surveying the story of Venice, that 
any blow dealt at the centre of a commercial empire 
“brings the whole colonial superstructure tumbling 
down like a house of cards,” but fails, we think, to drive 
this truth home with regard to our own empire, although 
he does realise that our whole safety depends upon 
our supremacy upon the seas. Anent this point, surely 
Wei-hai-Wei, as it at present stands, is far from being a 
strong position. 

As we have already pointed out few men can be fully 
equipped to carry out such an undertaking as Dr. 
Reich's, and it is perhaps therefore to be expected that 
in some departments of knowledge he should be caught 
tripping. What can be said of such a dictum as this, 


Emil Reich. 


“ The sole aim of art is to attain the supremely beauti- 
ful, and it is accordingly freed from the trammels which 
hamper nature.” 
not the production of beauty—is the end of art. 
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other hand we are glad to quote such a truth as this, 
‘The base on which a true literary criticism will have to 
be founded is the psychology of nations.” Then, too, 
his summing up of the Greek character is admirable: 
“The fault with him was not that he was not able to 
grasp the political questions with which he was con- 
fronted, but that he grasped them so well, that he was 
able to conceive endless solutions to them. Ways out of 
his difficulties he could find in numbers; but he lacked 
the will-power and determination to carry out any one of 
them with consistency. He could see not only one side 
of a question, but infinite sides. His misfortune was to 
see not only the pros of a course of action, but the cons 
too; and by the time the balancing of this advantage 
against that drawback was complete, the moment for 
action was gone by.” What oft was thought, perhaps, 
but seldom so well expressed. 

Of mistakes there are a few which are startling, such 
as the statement that Hungary has not given the world 
in contemporary days an even third-rate musical com- 
poser, then that in France “there is no subject of 
interest on which to build a romance except the illicit 
amour after marriage,” and that in England “ big trad- 
ing fails to breed ” social respect. But the most curious 
point of all in the work is the omission of any reference 
to Japan, whose history is so full of lessons, save a two- 
line statement of the fact of its rise to the position of a 
first-class naval and industrial power. In this fact and 
in the extension of American trade and commercial 
methods lies the most striking lesson for those who would 
peer into the future and see somewhat clearly. 

We have read every line of this able work with interest 
if not with conviction and would thank Dr. Reich for 
having given us so scholarly and on the whole so sound 
and lucid a survey of history. His conclusions as to the 


future are discreetly vague. W. T.S. 
Forest Leaves 
THE New Forest. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
(Methuen. 21s. net.) 


“ Tue feeling of the people who live in the New Forest 
towards it ’’—so declared one of them to Mr. Hutchinson 
—“‘is something more than love, it is adoration, it is 
worship.” Mr. Hutchinson, apparently, is not an in- 
habitant of the lovely and interesting district about 
which he has written so excellent a book, but he admits, 
both explicitly and implicitly, that no outsider could 
remain within the precincts for any length of time with- 
out becoming a fervent worshipper. Certainly he him- 
self has fallen under the spell, and his book stands out 
from the bulk of its class as in most ways an admirable 
example of the result of combined knowledge and sym- 
pathy. His style, it must be admitted, is by no means 
perfect, for your enthusiast goes often in carpet slippers, 
but he brings to his work so wide a learning in the 
Forest’s history, and so keen a sensibility to its charms, 
that one readily forgives the naiveté of his literary 
method. 

The history of the New Forest is more easily described 
than its charms, and Mr. Hutchinson’s most valuable 
chapters are those which deal with such matters as the 
Forest laws, its courts, and its relations to English his- 
tory, civil and ecclesiastical. It will startle the average 
reader to be told at the outset that the generally ac- 
cepted idea of a forest as a large wood is entirely wrong. 
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A forest may, as in the case of the New Forest, chance to 
be a wooded district, but this is entirely accidental ; in 
medieval law, according to vol. xiii. of the Selden 
Society’s Publications, ‘‘ a forest was a definite tract of 
land within which a particular body of law was enforced, 
having for its object the preservation of certain animals 
ferae naturae.” Another general idea is shown by Mr. 
Hutchinson to be equally erroneous—that, namely, 
which represents the New Forest as having been erected, 
so to say, on the ruins of countless villages, farms and 
churches laid waste by William the Conqueror, who, in 
the language of William Mapes, chaplain to Henry II., 
“took away much land from God and men, and con- 
verted it to the use of wild beasts and the sport of his 
dogs, for which he demolished thirty-six churches and 
destroyed the inhabitants.” Mr. Hutchinson makes 
short work of this tradition, which was upheld, curiously 
enough, by no less an authority than Freeman, who was 
certainly here at no pains to verify his references. “ It 
is perfectly plain,’ says Mr. Hutchinson, “to the eye 
ieast experienced in agriculture, that this region never 
was, and never could have been, highly cultivated within 
historical times.” Moreover it seems clear that the 
tale of the Conqueror’s harshness in the matter of forest 
law has been greatly exaggerated, and that neither he 
nor his son did more than insist on the observance of 
Canute’s barbarous code. It is noteworthy that even 
in Canute’s day the “ venison,” to use the old termin- 
ology, was held to be of far greater importance than 
the “ vert ”—the game than the timber, and Mr. Hutch- 
inson points out the very distinct advance from bar- 
barism shown in the Charta de Foresta of Henry III., 
wherein the penalties of death and mutilation were 
abolished, and the importance of protecting the timber 
was recognised. 

Mr. Hutchinson is scarcely less engaging in his praise 
of the Forest as it stands to-day. He is an excellent 
guide to its beauties, and though it is obvious that no 
two admirers will agree in singling out the same place 
or aspect as most beautiful, all will assent to his asser- 
tion that for pure sylvan loveliness the New Forest is 
unmatched in Great Britain. Excellent accounts are 
given of the natural history of the Forest, and botanists 
and ornithologists alike will find reason to be grateful 
for the careful and comprehensive chapter on the fauna 
and flora. The author has been generously helped by 
his artist, Mr. Walter Tyndale, who contributes fifty 
full-page illustrations in colour, admirably drawn and 
reproduced, while Miss Kemp-Welch has added four of 
her charming animal-pictures. The book is altogether 
one which no lover of the New Forest can afford to 
leave unread, or even unbought ; though, after all, the 
author speaks truly when he says that the only proper 
way of appreciating the beauties of the district is to go 
and see them. 

SipNEyY THOMPSON. 


Dreams 
DREAMS THAT WERE NOT ALL Dreams. By J. Alfred 
Johnstone. (Stock. 5s.) 


“Tue theory of the perpetual flux was indeed an ap- 
prehension of which the full scope was only to be 
realised by a later age, in alliance with a larger know- 
ledge of the natural world, a closer observation of the 
phenomena of mind, than was possible, even for 
Heraclitus, at that early day. So the seeds of almost 
all scientific ideas might seem to have been dimly en- 
folded in the mind of antiquity.” So writes Walter 
Pater in one of his lectures, words which seem to have 
acquired a new significance within the last few months. 
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A remark of Herbert Spencer’s, recently quoted in a 
newspaper, is to the point. Being assured by a fervent 
disciple that he had uttered the last word in philosophy, 





BUST OF JEAN-PAUL LAURENS 


_UUustration from ** Auguste Rodin” (Siegle)) 


he replied, ‘“ Shall my words alone then endure im- 
mutably?” Those who would acclaim the teaching of 
any man as the exposition of exact truth would seem to 
have, as yet, failed to apprehend truth’s many-sidedness, 
to be willing to accept a doctrine of “ perpetual flux ” 
up to a moment of their own arbitrary fixing, only to 
proclaim immediately that there for ever all evolution- 
ary processes have ceased. So it is that any book which 
fosters the use of the reasoning powers must needs have 
a value quite distinct from, and very far above, that of 
the work which aims only at amusement or distraction. 
Such a book, in its own modest fashion, is Mr. John- 
stone’s “ Dreams that were not all Dreams.” The title, 
beautiful in itself, and forcibly reminiscent of that of 
one of Poe’s poems, “A Dream within a Dream,” is 
perhaps a little too suggestive of mere allegory, a form 
of presentation of ideas which, requiring the most 
masterly treatment by a master mind for its perfect ex- 
ploitation, is too frequently laid hands on by writers 
whose ideas are scanty in number and nebulous ‘to the 
point of obscurity. Mr. Johnstone’s “ Faith the Poet 
and Reason the Philosopher” is almost immediately 
suggestive of the parallel developments of Newman and 
Huxley along the respective roads of Religion and 
Science, and provocative of the speculation whether the 
roads were really parallel or converging. His three 
consecutive papers entitled “The Illusion of Time,” 
“The Illusion of Space,” and ‘“ The Illusion of Cause,” 
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mystical though they be, have a substructure of 
scientific thought which makes their speculative demon- 
strations of the indestructibility of the personality 
fascinating in the extreme. Then, too, as all dreamers 
should be, he is a poet, with apparently an insatiable 
appreciation of music. Music instrumental, music 
vocal, the music of words, the harmonies of natural 
scenery. To only a poetic mind could have come that 
particular emotion which upon his first sight of Mount 
Kosciusko, after the first sensation of utter loneliness 
and awfulness had impressed itself upon him, called up 
mentally an orchestral performance of Handel’s “ Com- 
fort ye my people.” With the author’s contention that 
the poet, the thinker, is not a fit subject for biography, 
it is not easy to be in entire accord. His argument is 
that the thinker has told all that can be usefully known 
in his own works. ‘The man of action relies on his 
deeds: to relate them is to immortalise the best of 
him.” But are not deeds translated thoughts? On 
the same ground perhaps Mr. Johnstone would de- 
nounce emotional works, for emotion is a sort of half- 
way house between thought and action. Yet emotional 
works have their value, whether in the realm of bio- 
graphy or imagination. Indeed, the purely imagi- 
— emotional work generally takes a biographical 
orm. 


F. CHAPMAN. 


(Athenzum Press. 2s. 6d.) 


Most of the lectures collected into this volume are of 
an excellence which justifies the Society giving them 
the permanence of print; but it is regrettable that 
some of the essays were not more carefully edited. Miss 
Phillimore’s competent account of Dante’s journeyings 
during exile would not assuredly suffer if she had ex- 
cised from it her travesty of Giovanni del Virgilio’s 
beautiful lines and substituted the original words with a 
plain prose transcript. In the same essay we are told 
without a word of qualification, without the least hesita- 
tion, that the “Dux” prophecy refers to Uguccione 
della Faggiola, when Miss Phillimore must know that 
the honour of this reference is claimed by several of 
Uguccione’s contemporaries. 

Mr. Alfred Austin in his discourse on Dante’s Treat- 
ment of the Ideal accompanies his quotations with verse 
renderings, and permits occasional infelicities to remain. 


Dante Society Lectures. 


“Conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma ”’ 
(“T recognise the tokens of the ancient flame”) does not 
fit well with 

“O how I know, and feel, and recognise 

The indications of my youthful love.”’ 


L’ Amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle ”’ 
does not mean 
* Love 

That lights the Sun and makes the planets sing,”’ 
and beautiful though Mr. Austin’s thought may be when 
detached from Dante’s, there seems no relevance in intro- 
ducing it here. Signor Ricci in his address, “ Fair 
Women in the Comedy,” is very cross with the modern 
commentators, and yet when he tells us that “in his 
opinion ” Alagia, the wife of Moroello Malaspina, is the 
lady referred to in scorn by Beatrice when chiding Dante 
for his unfaithfulness to her memory, he gives no reason 
for his inference and leaves the reader asking why the 
dearest friend of a dear friend should be described as a 
‘* Young damsel or other vanity.” These instances may 
be sufficient to prove our case that as good as these 
papers are they needed revision. 
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Mrs. Craigie’s paper on “Dante and Botticelli” is 
provoked by Botticelli’s illustrations of the “ Comedy 
and raises the question whether these two supreme 
artists did not attain to “ precisely the same point of 
view with regard to the problems raised by the Catholic 
faith.” If the answer is Yes, then her conclusion ap- 
pears to hold “that it was not the revival of learning, 
nor an interest in Greek, nor the study of Ovid, or ary 
of these purely accidental things which drove one great 
man to write the ‘Divine Comedy’ and the other to 
illustrate it. It was the discipline of life.” And yet 
how different their Catholicism ! 

The two historical sketches, ‘Charles Martel,” by 
Dr. Hodgkin, and “ Folquet de Marselha,” by Mr. 
Chaytor, are both exceedingly interesting. Folco, 
the troubadour, as readers af the “ Paradiso” know, is 
placed in the Heaven of Venus, although he seems to 
have been as cruel and as treacherous as Bishop of 
Toulouse as he was self-indulgent in his youth. Dante’s 
admiration of Folco’s poetry and his probable approval 
of his conduct as an extirpator of the heretics may 
have blinded him to his real faults, but it seems 
strange that Unbaptised Children should be excluded 
from Paradise and the doors thrown wide open for this 
intolerant fanatic. Dr. Hodgkin weaves very dexterously 
all that is known of Charles Martel (Dante’s Martel) into 
the fabric of Italian history. A good collection and 
worth a little place on the Dante shelf. 

F. Kerrie. 


Rome In IrELAND. By Michael J. F. McCarthy. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 


Mr. McCartnuy is a Catholic Irishman with strong 
Orange sympathies. Such an acid could hardly combine 
in a single organism with such an alkali without 
explosive consequences, and the present volume repre- 
sents some of the effervescence. 

It comprises a series of lectures which Mr. McCarthy 
“consented to deliver” at various times and in divers 
places with a view of stirring up the spirit of his down- 
trodden fellow Catholics against “ sacerdotal obscuran- 
tism.” The lectures are not baldly reported in the 
manner in which they ought to have been reported by a 
priest-ridden Press that seems for the most part to have 
ignored them, but are set amid personal reminiscences 
and emotions. You may here learn just how nervous 
Mr. McCarthy was on particular occasions ; and what a 
relief it was to his mind when, on arriving at a railway 
station, instead of becoming the centre of a hostile 
crowd, he found the people peacefully unaware of him. 
He records not only his words, but how they were “ re- 
ceived with applause in some instances amounting to 
enthusiasm,” and how he “closed amidst a prolonged 
ovation.” The fact that in the North his lecture was 
reported “verbatim” in the “Belfast News-Letter” gives 
occasion to the modest comment: “Thus the Ulster 
people got an opportunity of knowing what I had to 
say, an advantage which the people of the other three 
provinces do not even yet possess.” 

The matter that has given rise to what we sup- 
pose we may call Mr. McCarthy’s campaign is the ques- 
tion of a Catholic University for Ireland. To many 
who are neither Catholics nor Irishmen, the claim of 
the Irish Bishops for a State-aided University with a 
Catholic atmosphere—a University that shall be 
Catholic in some such sense as that in which Trinity 
College, Dublin, is Protestant—seems a temperate and 
reasonable claim. To Mr. McCarthy this claim is but 
another example of the lurid bigotry and insatiable 
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greed of the Irish priesthood. The spirit in which ne 
handles the evidence given before the Royal Commission 
would in itself, apart from the general violence of his 
declamation, warn the reader against submitting to his 
guidance. For instance, it was explained before the 
Commission that of the Fellowships of the Royal Uni- 
versity one half are allotted to the Jesuits, the rest being 
divided between Magee Presbyterian College and the 
three Queen’s Colleges. Such an arrangement evidently 
requires an explanation ; but Mr. McCarthy, barrister- 
at-law, leaves it to the other side to remind the public 
that this arrangement was arrived at by way of a partial 
compensation for the fact that the undenominational 
colleges are heavily subsidised. 

One is bound, of course, to give Mr. McCarthy credit 
for patriotic purpose, but so far as we have been able to 
test his arguments we find him hopelessly one-sided, and 
his rhetorical denunciations of the “‘ Vaticcn clique ” we 
judge to be in the worst possible taste. We cannot 
enter into the mind of a man who, calling himself over 
and over again a Roman Catholic, permits himself not 
merely in a moment of exasperation to utter but deliber 
ately to print them. 


Fiction 


THE FAITH OF MEN. By Jack London. (Heinemann, 
6s.) Most of the stories in this volume, including the one 
which gives the name to the collection, are laid in Klondike, 
which Mr. London knows so well, so very much better than 
his East London. Mr. London tells a short story capitally ; 
he has a swinging buoyant style which gives life and vigour 
to his narrative. His Klondike studies are full of rude 
strength, reflecting truly the wild country of which he writes. 
He makes us know Klondike almost as well as he knows it. 
The most striking story in the book is “ Batard.”’ It is written 
with great skill and relentless force. The history of Batard, 
the savage untameable dog, and his equally uncivilised master 
is a study in brutality—the savage fight of a man and a dog 
for supremacy. Its details are horrible and revolting. If 
such a story must be written, then Mr. London has written 
it magnificently; but is such physical horror within the 
boundaries of art? The story of Jees Uck describes the tor- 
ments endured by a socially inclined young man who is exiled 
to a remote post on the Yukon River, with for sole company 
a morose vindictive man and the occasional trading visits 
of the Indians. “It is very lonely at Twenty Mile. The 
bleak vastness stretched away on every side to the horizon. 
The snow, which was really frost, flung its mantle over the 
land and buried everything in the silence of death. . . . Neil 
Bonner was a social animal. The very follies for which he 
was doing penance had been bred of his excessive socia- 
bility.’”” To him comes Jees Uck, the pretty Toyaat Indian, 
and makes his exile bearable. A capital book of short 
stories, full of entertainment. 


THE LETTERS WHICH NEVER REACHED HIM. 
(Nash, 6s.) The title suggests vapid erotic outpourings such 
as have recently been flooding the market. Such is not the 
book. It is the record of a woman’s travels in America and 
on the Continent and her reflections thereon. The unknown 
man to whom she writes is exploring in China, and by an 
accident the letters never reach him. But only the slightest 
hint of the personality and history of the writer is given in 
these letters. A thread of love holds the letters together, but 
is altogether subservient until the last few letters, which 
breathe a more passionate note. The writer becomes aware 
that the man whose constant and faithful companionship 
has brightened a sad life is shut up in Peking and at the 
mercy of the Boxers. He does not come out alive, and an 
epilogue added to the letters by the writer’s brother tells 
us that she died of grief. The letters are in no wise remark- 
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able either in matter or style. They are pleasant, gently 
flowing observations on life written with dignity and feeling. 
After several years’ residence in Peking, the writer crosses 

















































































REVOLUTION 
(JUustration from “ The Illustrators of Montmartre” (Siegle)) 


to America with her brother and a Chinese servant. She is 
greatly impressed with the boundless energy and “ go-ahead- 
ness’’ of New York. ‘“ What America wants is the world. 
Well, everybody who has the slightest chance of it wants the 
world, but the chances of America are amazingly good ones. 
The Americans’ look-out is so favourable because they apply 
to all undertakings their great sense of the practical and 
their inborn gift of organisation.’’ The impressions of a 
cultured widely travelled writer always possess a certain 
amount of interest. 


THE KINGDOM OF TWILIGHT. By Forrest Reid. 
(Unwin, 6s.) The keynote of work of this character is that 
it is concerned, not with ideas, not with actions—although 
as a rule action has a very prominent place in the narrative 
—but with the emotions resulting in the minds of their 
subjects from the actions that are thrust upon them, from 
the thoughts that they cannot escape. In such books the 
personality presented does not merely become responsible for 
certain deeds, record the growth of his mind in certain direc- 
tions in consequence of the inevitability of certain trains of 
thought, but probe and diagnose his own emotions as they 
are from time to time evolved between thought and action. 
But it is impossible to become sympathetic (except pity- 
ingly) with his hero, for he is one of those people who 
seem to be backboneless. He is misunderstood in childhood, 
as folk of this fibre mostly are, because they seem utterly 
powerless to see things from any but their own point of view. 
His boy friend Nick, despite his being apparently a robust, 
mentally and physically sane person, calculated to exercise 
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the most beneficial influences on all with whom he comes in 
contact, seems quite powerless to evoke any moral growth in 
Willie Trevellyan. Willie is, in fact, one of those non- 
moral creatures who are the despair alike of the reformer, 
scientific or religious. He breaks the heart of a good woman 
who is devoted to him even after he has taken from her all 
hope of earthly felicity. He perplexes his best friend to the 
point of rendering futile all the devotion that would at any 
moment be so willingly lavished on him. He falls a prey 
to the lures of a woman who, so far as the author shows 
us, had no allurement beyond that of the flesh. He fails to 
achieve in literature the success that he is represented as 
deserving. And all because he is quite unable to make up 
his mind on any subject submitted to it. He might, in fact, 
be styled “the indeterminate hero.’’ And, in spite of all, 
it is impossible to deny that the book has both power and 
beauty, and that Willie Trevellyan is something higher than 
the mere sensualist. 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD. By Evelyn Gifford. 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) This story is full of the high lights and 
black shadows of medieval Italy; its loyalties and 
treacheries, its divided allegiance to Holy Church and the 
last fair Prince of the Hohenstaufen line. The author knows 
her Italy, the white hill towns, the dusty roads, dim olive 
groves and purpling vineyards, cathedral functions, gold, 
purple and scarlet, and palace festivals, with gleam of wine, 
jewels and steel. Beneath cypress shadows of convent gar- 
dens, in astrologer’s tower high among the pregnant stars, 
among the piled figs and melons of the market-place, beneath 
banners on the march or with the dead of battlefields, it is 
always that fair, false Italy of warring republics and usurp- 
ing tyrants. Siena is Ghibelline and Corradino with his 
Tedeschi is the guest of Provenzano the Proud when the 
story begins, and Folco the jongleur rides from Colle by night 
to bring news of the mustering of the Guelfs at the Bridge 
of Valle. The book fails in construction. The narrative is 
confused, but the episodes are vividly given, with colour, 
movement and the sense of impending fate. The character- 
isation is strong: the dark, relentless Provenzano, the fair, 
futile Prince, Vigna rent asunder between love of his friend 
and loyalty to the Commune, and Griffolino, with his fan- 
tastic hatred of the Court of Frederic; Folco with his pas- 
sion for Corradino and the lady of his song, rides out of old 
romance, and Nino, in his greed and gay duplicity, is of the 
sons and soil of Italy. 


Short Notices 


AUGUSTE RODIN. By Rudolf Dircks. (Siegle, cloth 
1s. 6d., leather 2s. 6d., net.) Written in a simple and 
effective style, and containing excellent reproductions of the 
great French sculptor’s best work, including the magnificent 
“Penseur’”’ and the exquisite “ Baiser,’’ this little book is 
a true gem of art literature. Its definitions of Rodin’s 
characteristics show true insight into the secret of the 
master’s power and equally true recognition of the peculi- 
arities of its manifestation. “ Rodin,’’ says Mr. Dircks, 
“is an instance of the introspective, experimental and neu- 
rotic spirit in art. Simple-minded and strenuous, he moves 
in a world of abstract ideas, in a world of mystery and 
exaltation, with a singular lack of self-consciousness.”’ Yet, 
as the French critic, Camille Mauclair, has justly said, “ he 
is himself powerfully affected by all the passions which he 
expresses with an almost painful grandeur.”” The few 
biographical details given in this successful study of a great 
personality show that Rodin’s battle with circumstances was 
unusually prolonged, and between the ages of twenty-two and 
thirty-seven he seems, says his critic, to have been in the 
possession of a double personality. There was Rodin the 


workman, the strenuous craftsman earning his daily bread, 
and Rodin the sculptor, the visionary, the poet, seeking 
zealously the secret of the quality that makes for permanence 
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in the art of sculpture. To.the last, in Mr. Dircks’ opinion, 
this double individuality has been preserved, for in spite of 
his brilliant success he still remains a true craftsman as 
well as an ideal creator. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
wide circulation of this little volume may do something to 
dispel the apathy of the British public with regard to 
sculpture, for in spite of the enthusiasm aroused by the 
strong personality of Rodin during his recent visit to 
London, the Anglo-Saxon temperament would still appear 
to be hostile to plastic expression. 


THE ILLUSTRATORS OF MONTMARTRE. By 
Frank L. Emanuel. (Siegle, cloth 1s. 6d., leather 2s. 6d., 
net.) The greater number of the artists whose idiosyncrasies 
are here touched off with a masterly pen and typical examples 
of whose work are given, are, says Mr. Emanuel, intimately 
connected with the breezy, turbulent suburb of Montmartre, 
and also with the famous little cabaret of the “ Chat Noir,’’ 
where meet on equal terms the most up-to-date artists, 
authors and actors. Here Steinlen, the wonderful interpreter 
of the Quartier Latin, finds his models in the peasants and 
working men and women, the strugglers and the destitute, 
even the thieves and murderers who haunt the surrounding 
purlieus, bringing out in every case the little touch of human 
nature that, says his biographer, makes the whole world 
kin. Here, too, Emmanuel Poiré, better known as Caran 
d’Ache, studies the merry-makers who inspire his facile 
brush ; the eccentric H. de Toulouse Lautrec,.doomed to an 
early death, spent some of his happiest hours; Paul 
Balluriau, whom Mr. Emanuel calls the Boucher of the 
modern French press, and his rival Louis Morin, of Wat- 
teau-like imagination, rubbed shoulders with each other; and 
for it J. L. Forain sometimes deserted the more aristocratic 
quarters of Paris to take snapshots of the workman playing 
with his children, or the landlord demanding his rent from 
some impecunious artist. All these, with Louis Malteste, 
whose studies of quaint types of human nature are un- 
rivalled, Charles Huard, who interprets the French peasant 
as Steinlen does the Parisian workman, Charles Leandre, 
whose caricatures are the terror of Parisian bumbledom, are 
thoroughly understood and appreciated by this most sym- 
pathetic writer, whose critical acumen is as noteworthy as his 
literary skill. 


OTHER MEMORIES; OLD AND NEW. By John 
Kerr, LL.D. (Blackwood, 3s. 6d.) Just a collection of 
bright quaint stories, mostly Scots, culled from a reten- 
tive memory, and the uneventful passages of a quiet life; 
worthy, too, in all respects to rank with the author’s previous 
volume of ‘“‘ Memories; Grave and Gay.’ What could be 
better, for instance, than the anecdote of Dr. Kerr’s first 
teacher, who was a kindly man and an enthusiastic mathe- 
matician? When paying his addresses to the worthy woman 
whom he subsequently made his wife, having exhausted the 
expressions of endearment that usually accompany courtship, 
he proceeded to exhibit to his sweetheart the beauty and 
difficulty of the 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid. 
Prodeegious! The author has a vast store of recollections 
of old customs and ceremonies, now fallen into desuetude. 
The Kilwinning Papingo, an archery club of great antiquity, 
dating as far back as 1462, was till thirty years ago in full 
swing. Its last anniversary, the 388th, was celebrated in 
1870. The day of shooting for the Papingo was quite a gala 
day in the village. Papingo, by the way, is Scots for popin- 
jay. For about 150 years the chief prize won by the captain 
(the best shot) was a silver arrow, to which he was bound 
to affix a silver or gold medal. When the Papingo competi- 
tion was discontinued in 1870 it had 117 medals attached 
ta it. There is a good story, too, of Wilson, the Scots opera- 
singer of many years ago. When he was being trained for 
the stage he sang a love song with exquisite quality of voice, 
but with insufficient passion and expression. His teacher 
told him he must put more feeling into it, and sing as if 
he were really in love. “Eh, mon,” he replied; “hoo can 
I do that, and me a marriet man?” These are but samples 
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of the good things in the book, which is as cheery a collection 
of reminiscences as has appeared this many a day. 


THE CHINA MARTYRS OF 1900. Compiled and edited 
by Robert Coventry Forsyth. (R.T.S., 7s. 6d.) To present 
in one volume a coherent account of the unforgettable trage- 
dies which occurred during the Boxer rising in China four 
years ago has been the very laudable desire of Mr. Forsyth, 
for eighteen years a Baptist missionary in Shantung; for 
it is properly pointed out in the introduction to this weighty 
volume that all that has hitherto been written on the matter 
was inevitably sectional and denominational. The collation 
of these various reports was in every way desirable, and Mr. 
Forsyth has done his work, within certain limits, extremely 
well. The material at his disposal was bulky and chaotic, 
and we should have no right to complain that he has con- 
fined his record to the persecutions of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, but for the announcement on his title page that the 
book is “a complete record of the Christian heroes martyred 
in China in 1900.’ Notwithstanding his unveiled dislike 
of Roman Catholicism—a dislike which is expressed with no 
great superfluity of charity—we can hardly suppose that 
Mr. Forsyth refuses the name of Christian to a Roman 
Catholic; but there is an obvious antinomy between his title- 
page and his preface, which he would do well to remove. 

From the many personal narratives of the survivors of 
the massacres, Mr. Forsyth has selected the most interesting, 
and to read them is to be deeply impressed by the capacity 
for heroism displayed so constantly by the women and 
children as well as by the men. Some of the tales, indeed, 
read like exaggerated fiction, but one knows them to be true. 
The marvellous escape of Mr. Saunders and his family from 
P’ing-yao, and the not less thrilling adventures of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogren, are such as few novelists would care to invent. 
Of the siege of Pekin Mr. Forsyth has, naturally, little that 
is new to tell, but his account is lucid and interesting, and, 
though he does not explain the Boxer movement, his ex- 
amination into the internal political conditions of China 
prior to 1900 seems to be fair and well-informed. This is 
not a fitting place for a discussion of the value of missionary 
work, but it is only right to say that the stories of the 
martyred native Christians seem to supply an adequate 
justification for a form of religious energy which is certainly 
not free from some objectionable features. One can hardly 
read of these natives, men and women, who gladly suffered 
torture and death rather than renounce their creed, without 
an unusual emotion of sympathy; and it seems clear that 
Mr. Forsyth has allowed nothing to stand in his pages which 
was not carefully authenticated. His record, then, so far as 
it goes, is impressive and valuable, but it may be doubted 
if it will appeal to any readers outside his own denomination. 
To put the matter plainly, a great many people will find 
it difficult to read a narrative which deals so largely in texts 
and the stereotyped phraseology of the Nonconformist pulpit. 
Wherever one opens the volume, one finds the facile ejacula- 
tory method in use. ‘“ We are as those who are alive from 
the dead. How solemn! How heart-searching! A more 
helpless little band there could not have been, so that the 
glory is all His own.’ Whose else, indeed—one is tempted to 
ask—could it have been? 


NAPOLEON: A SHORT BIOGRAPHY. By R. M. 
Johnston. (Macmillan & Co., 6s.) Of making many books 
on Napoleon there is no end, and much Bonaparte is a 
weariness of the flesh. Mr. Johnston’s aim is modest, “ to 
furnish a correct outline of Napoleonic history and to point 
the way along which it may be profitably pursued.’’ He has 
fulfilled the first part of his purpose fairly well; the second, 
as regards modern works, rather better. In the jungle of 
Napoleonic literature any attempt at giving a selection of 
works really worth reading is a kindness to be thankful for. 
The narrative itself, like most compressed histories, is un- 
equal. Mr. Johnston too often leaves out the hooks and eyes 
of his story. He mentions the controversy about Napoleon’s 
date of birth, but does not mention the one interesting theory 
about it—that the future Emperor’s date of birth may have 
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been falsified to bring him under the age limit for admission 
to Brienne. In military matters, of which the larger part 
of a general history of Napoleon must consist, Mr. Johnston 
is not very happy. His account of the stiffness and pedantry 
of military methods before the French Revolution is ex- 
aggerated. The system of fighting in line by musketry at 
short range was the sound one, as Wellington proved against 
the Emperor’s marshals and himself. All it needed was to 
screen the line by skirmishers against the swarms of French 
tirailleurs. Again, the account of the battle of Eylau 
occupies a page, and there is no mention of Davout’s flank 
attack, the dramatic arrival of the Prussian corps in time 
to turn the tide, and Ney’s appearance, that probably saved 
his master from defeat. One almost inconceivable slip Mr. 
Johnston makes, by dating the battles of Leipzig on the 
17th, 19th and 20th October, 1813, both in the text and in 
the table of dates at the end of the chapter. It is a wonder 
that he has not put Waterloo on June 19, or Austerlitz on 
December 3. The maps and plans are not very helpful. 


Reprints and New Editions 


John Long’s Library of Modern Classics is astonishingly 
good value for the money. I know of no pleasanter or more 
tasteful reprints even among the many that crowd my study 
table. The latest—ADAM BEDE (leather 3s. net, cloth 2s. 
net)—is in every way equal to the previous volumes. They 
make no pretension to be highly decorated pocket novels, but 
are substantial dignified books, which look well upon our 
bookshelves. George Eliot said, “ All honour and reverence 
to the divine beauty of form. Let us cultivate it to the 
utmost in men, women and children; in our gardens and in 
our houses,’”’ and she might have added—in our books. The 
photogravure portrait of the author is particularly charm- 
ing. I am glad to have it. Congratulations to Messrs. John 
Long on this excellent series Two more volumes of the 
handy pocket edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s romances— 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE-—have reached me. 
(Brown, Langham, lambskin, 2s. 6d. net, cloth 1s. 6d. net.) 
These make volumes IX. and X. of the edition, and, as I 
think I have mentioned before, they are edited by Professor 
Katherine Lee Bates, who also contributes a critical intro- 
duction to each volume. In ‘“‘ Mosses from an Old Manse’’ 
little of the historical element appears. The essays are few, 
but one of these, “ Buds and Bird Voices,”’ is unsurpassed 
in radiant charm. It is the allegories of the heart that are 
most fully developed here. Leisure and happiness, with the 
measure of success attained, nerved the artist with new 
energy and daring. These parables are strongly and artistic- 
ally bound. Two volumes from Messrs. Routledge (1s. each) 
have peculiar interest—MISCELLANIES OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD, and his translation of SIX DRAMAS OF 
CALDERON. The Miscellanies inciude “Omar Khayydém,”’ 
“ Euphranor,”’ “ Polonius,’? “Sal4amén and Absal,’”’ and 
the brief memoir of Bernard Barton. With the addition of 
the letters this might be called almost a complete edition of 
FitzGerald, It is printed in good clear type. THE 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM for a penny (Simp- 
kin, Marshall)! I suppose that shortly I shall see a farthing 
edition, which will remind us of Horne’s famous epic, and 
that by and by I shall be awakened one morning by a thunder- 
ous knock upon the door announcing the visit of a philan- 
thropic publisher who will beg me on bended knees to accept 
a free copy of Omar. Here is poetic fare for the young ones, 
the POET’S CORNER: A BOOK OF VERSE FOR 
CHILDREN (Arnold, 1s.). It is a nicely bound volume 
printed in good bold type, suited to childish eyes. The poems 
selected are fairly representative of the best poetry for little 
ones. Such authors as R. L. Stevenson, the prince of poets 
for children, E. Nesbit, Lowell, Ethel Clifford, are included 
in the volume. The Bishop of Ripon’s very thoughtful and 
helpful little devotional book, THOUGHTS ON PRAYER, 
has now gone into a new edition (Allenson, 1s. net). It 
includes “ Meditations and prayers for one week and sug- 
gestive outlines on confession, supplication, intercession and 
thanksgiving.’’ By. 2. -&. 
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TRAINS OF THOUGHT. VI.—Writers and Readers 


have in mind concerning the art, profession, 

calling, amusement, trade of writing as it exists 

at present in my native land. The observation 
does not concern pure art or its finest examples, 
and on the other hand is not confined to the market 
value of writing, as of tea or sugar. Writing is 
an art in so far as you write for the sake of writing, 
an amusement if you write to while away the time, a 
profession if it is your means of living, a trade when 
you bargain about your product: with many of us 
it is all of these. My point concerns all these 
aspects, except that I do not wish now to dogma- 
tise about the best achievements of my generation. 
“Writers and Readers” seemed a title which covered 
my intention, and it occurred aptly to me as one which 
used to figure every week in a daily newspaper, which 
counted for something in some quarters in regard to 
these matters. If it uses the title still I know not: it 
will lend it me for a few minutes. The title occurred 
aptly, for the time in which I used to see it suggests a 
difference between then and now. 

Ten years ago, and a little more and a little less, 
there was quite a boom in writers, at least in London. 
Essayists flourished and patted one another to a 
moderate popular applause. The air was dark with 
critics. Novelists of course—but of them hereafter. 
Even poets were granted a momentary hush. It was a 
little something, I assure you, to have made a hit with 
one’s little book. People with large houses liked to fill 
them from the publishers’ lists. There were many 
literary enterprises in the world of journalism, the 
periodical world, which claimed and received attention, 
some of them sound and virile, some merely obtrusive 
and excessive. 

Well, in so far as this little hubbub meant a genuine 
interest in letters we may grieve for its passing. In so 
far as it was merely an artificial fashion we should be 
glad. For in that regard its patronage was bad for the 
weaker of its protégés, who might have been led to strut 
and peacock instead of working in unruffled obscurity. 
Social patronage, in particular, is always bad for an 
artist, even a minor artist, and though it affects not the 
self-respecting man, whose social life is based on social 
reasons, it is apt to find among the others a sadly ex- 
tended bag. 

All that is past, like many another fashion, doubt- 
less to recur in due time. But I wonder if there has 
been a change in the subject-matter, so to speak, of the 
fashion which may account for the passing as well as 
the natural instability of fashions. Booms, in such 
matters, are mainly for the young. Now, ten years or 
so since, there were a number of young writers—really 
young, in the ’twenties—who brought off excellent effects 
and gave very respectable promises. Some of those 
promises have been kept, others have not. A. has 
blossomed out marvellously, B. does honest hack-work. 
But my concern is not with these comparative oldsters. 
I look for their successors, and I ask myself if they are 
there. I ask myself: perhaps I shall get a “damned 
silly answer,” as someone suggested to an orator: it may 
be that I am a soured veteran. They are not very 
obvious to my spectacles. Only one name rises im- 
mediately to my consciousness ; I will not mention it for 
fear of being invidious ; it is that of a young writer who 
grows you paradoxes, while you sleep, all over the place ; 
he surprises of himself, but he is only one. Who are 
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the others—the essayists, critics, poets in the ’twenties ? 
Quick! You are silent. Is it that they lack a boom, or 
does the boom lack them? I should like to know. 

Assuming for the moment that the latter alternative 
is true, I suggest an economical reason. Even here, you 
see, questions of money and material competition pursue 
us. Young essayists and critics have to live, and they 
are commonly found living on journalism. Most of 
them must work in journalism before they make their 
names and print their books ; the happy minority which 
wisely houses itself in the Civil Service is a minority 
still. Now, the demand in journalism for educated men 
is not what it was, nor their pay either, and at the same 
time the demands in England on men’s purses in the 
sumptuary way have risen. That is a pity, because 
the implication is not of more comfort but of more dis- 
play. But the fact is so, and you cannot expect young 
men to resist all the influences of their time. They see 
that the respectably paid places in journalism are few, 
and in a general way the abler of them betake them- 
selves elsewhere, and are immersed in pursuits which 
leave no time or taste for essays and criticism. This 
change in the demand had begun some years before the 
time of that little boom ten years ago; the “old days” 
of the “—— Review” and the ‘“—— Gazette,” 
for example, when the sort of educated journalism 
I mean was well paid, were over. But the change 
had not been appreciated; it was still a common 
thing for clever young men at the Universities to con- 
template writing for bread. The more popular Press, 
I am told—and if I may say it without offence, I 
believe—is suspicious of scholars and universities. It 
may be wrong in this: I think it is, remembering that 
the one man who has made a name worth having on the 
popular Press in its modern form, or indeed a name at 
all, has been the late George Steevens, a finished scholar, 
and by far the most widely read man of his age I have 
known. Also I reflect that ignorance is not an absolute 
guarantee of cleverness. But with the old opportunities 
very greatly diminished and the new enterprises caring 
not for them, clever young scholars turn away from 
journalism, and it is from them that the material for 
any little boom in writers must chiefly come, if it is not 
to be wholly ridiculous. All this to explain the dearth, 
if there be a dearth, of promising young writers. Of 
course it does not matter. 

I promised a word of the novelists. The present con- 
dition and probable evolution of that art are subjects 
too interesting to my mind for the fag-end of an article, 
and must be postponed. But from the point of view I 
have been taking, the poor novelists suffer very hardly 
from their mere numbers. I should say, off-hand, that 
I read as many clever efforts by new hands to-day as I 
read ten years ago. But who can separate their names ? 
They must grow fairly old at their task before they 
stand out individually. No dearth of material here, 
only too much: the reason being that every kind of man 
and woman, and boy and girl, can take a hand at this 
game, whereas the others mentioned must imply some 
little specialised talent. There must be something very 
discouraging to a conceited or even a merely sensitive 
novelist to feel that he is joining the ranks of an un- 
numbered host, even as an unknown painter must surely 
feel it ridiculous that his picture is one of thousands at 
Burlington House. He has my sympathy. 

G. 8. Srreer. 
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HAVE lived in various districts of London, but 
| chiefly do I love Bloomsbury, of which the literary 

associations appeal to me very closely. I am not 

an athlete, but of walking I am fond, walking in 
an aimless, rambling way. I do not care to walk for 
sake of exercise, or when walking to feel bound to travel 
direct from the point of my departure to the place at 
which I hope to arrive—not that I always reach the 
same, for I sometimes permit my legs to carry me where 
they will. I stop to peer into shop windows, not only 
those of book-shops ; curios, china, furniture, everything 
almost that is offered for sale which is not merely 
utilitarian attracts my vagabondish fancy. 


Burt not seldom I walk about in a dream of great 
writers and where else can one so sweetly dream as in 
Bloomsbury? I love to peep in at the gates of the 
Foundling Hospital, for was it not there that Japhet 
spent his boyhood days? May there not be Japhets 
still, who will go out into the world in search of fathers ? 
Did not Handel play there? And did not Thackeray, 
who lived hard by, love to attend the services in the 
Chapel, listening with spectacles dimmed with tears 
to the sweet fresh voices of the girls and boys? As you 
and I may listen an we will? Yes, Thackeray knew 
and loved Bloomsbury, in his day the home of City 
fathers; did not the Osbornes and the Sedleys live 
there? Josh, Amelia, old Osborne and the young one 
—and if I keep my eyes open may I not meet coming 
round the corner wicked, delightful Becky ? 


DickENs was here too, he lived in Doughty Street, 
and I can picture him walking the streets of a night, 
not alone—accompanied by a throng of quaint person- 
ages who are now our friends, who will be the friends 
of generations to come. Furnival’s Inn—now alas no 
more—is close by, where Dickens and Thackeray met 
for the first time; and Staple Inn, where the sparrows 
still play at being in the country. And Gray’s Inn— 
dear Gray’s Inn—where I delight to walk beneath the 
trees ; where Bacon walked and talked, telling his friend 
how God Almighty first planted a garden. London 
was then a garden city, full of sweet gardens and sur- 
rounded by the green fields to which Will Shakespeare 
and his fellows could walk out of a summer day. I 
can picture Shakespeare lying at length beneath a shady 
tree, watching the sky, the leaves and the branches, the 
birds, the flowers—listening to nature’s wood-notes wild 
—and that within a quarter of an hour’s walk of 
Charing Cross. 


Anp as I walk beneath the trees in Gray’s Inn Garden 
who is this little quaint-faced man dressed in black, who 
paces up and down, smiling to himself, evidently full 
of curious conceits? Is it not friend Charles Lamb? 
Friend—how many friends that man has won for him- 
self; it is splendid to think how great has been his 
reward! If his shade does perambulate the streets of 
London, how many changes he must have witnessed ! 
But one change will surely never come, he will never 
lose a friend; the more we know of him the more we 
love him, and of how many can that be said ? 





Cuances! Yes, I see them too—there are many 
Bloomsburys for me—that of the days when from 
Gray’s Inn Lane I could step into the field paths and see 
before me the wooded heights of Highgate and Hamp- 
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stead villages; the Bloomsbury where gentlemen went 
to wash out in blood the anger of a gaming-house, or to 
settle their claims for the favours of the fair and some- 
times, perchance, of the frail; when of winter nights 
and summer, beneath the bright moon or shivering 
through the snow, the watchmen calling the passing 
hours. Passing hours! Yes, as I walk home of a 
night I hear the chimes marking off past time and 
they make me a little sad. Why has man contrived 
these ways of reminding us poor mortals that time 
speeds on its way, that hour by hour, minute by minute 
the end draws nearer, the time is closer at hand when 
I shall no more walk these streets and watch the changes 
in my beloved town? But there—life is too short 
to waste time thinking on its brevity. Let me make 
the best of my days in my own way—let me saunter 
with my friends living and dead—the dead often more 
alive to me than the living, let me read my old friends, 
dream of my old friends, chatter of my old friends, and 
let Time go his own gait, with his rusty scythe and 
brutal old hourglass. Man was not made for time, but 
time for man. 








E. G. O. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 


I.—His Conception of Philosophy 
oME of us remember learning at school that the 
S Latin word res had about two hundred different 
connotations. In our time there can be no 
doubt that the word which conveys the greatest 
number of different meanings to different people is the 
word God. The recognition of this fact would render 
superfluous many vain controversies and would show 
the absurdity of such unqualified queries as ‘Do you 
believe in God?” Similarly the word philosophy has 
many different meanings. Originally adopted as a 
modest title in contradistinction to the name of sophist 
arrogated by a certain school of thinkers, the term has 
passed through many stages—nor is there any con- 
clusion yet arrived at. Such terms as natural philoso- 
phy—for physics—and mental and moral philosophy— 
for psychology and ethics—still persist ; whilst we still 
see the legend “maker of philosophical instruments ” 
upon shop-fronts. The reader may remember the con- 
temptuous scorn with which Hegel observed tliat in 
England a microscope was called a philosophical instru- 
ment. Science and philosophy were two totally distinct 
things to him. 

The popular notion of a philosopher, again, appears 
to be that of some one who is not concerned with the 
pleasures or pains of life, some one divorced from all 
mundane interests—in short, a stoic. [Illustrative of 
this is the story of Mr. Carnegie’s surprise on hearing 
Herbert Spencer demand Cheshire instead of the 
Cheddar cheese, which he had not ordered. 

The academic notion of philosophy may readily be de- 
fined. Scornful of mere science, the official philosopher 
regards philosophy as a term to express the study 
with which Aristotle concerned himself after writing 
his Physics, and which his followers therefore called 
metaphysics. A more modern term is ontology—the 
science of being, or the study of ultimate reality. The 
three words, philosophy, metaphysics and ontology, are 
used as synonyms by academic writers. It is highly 
to be desired that only ontology should be used to 
convey this meaning, for which its derivation fits it. The 
beautiful word philosophy may then be spared for other 
purposes. 
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It will be seen, of course, that those who take phi- 
losophy to mean a study of ultimate being or reality will 
deny the title of philosopher to any one who concerns 
himself with anything else. Newton was not a phi- 
losopher in the eyes of Hegel, who furiously and foolishly 
attacked his immortal discoveries of gravitation and the 
nature of light ; nor are Comte and Spencer philosophers 
in the eyes of the ontologists, since they deny the possi- 
bility of ontology and confine themselves to studies of 
merely relative reality. 

Now if the ontologists, after more than two thousand 
years, had any results to offer us; if they could tell us 
anything whatever as to the essential nature of Reality ; 
or if they afforded us any indication, however slight, of 
ever being able to do so, we should rightly concede to 
them the exclusive use in the title of philosopher, recog- 
nising that such an achievement would give them a just 
claim to regard their study as the only true wisdom. 
But it is a matter of notoriety that the ontologists have 
as yet achieved nothing ; that metaphysics, as Mr. Hal- 
dane has recently admitted, is to be regarded as a 
species of poetry—of an order how bereft of everything 
that makes poetry a power and a joy!—and that there 
is grave reason to suspect that ontology is, by the nature 
of the case, impossible, the attempt to explain conscious- 
ness by itself being on a par with the attempt to lift 
oneself by one’s own collar. In recent times psychology 
has analysed the phenomena of mind in such a manner 
as forces us to the conclusion that there will ever be an 
insoluble mystery underlying all our knowledge or, in 
Spencer’s words, that “the Power which the Universe 
manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.” 

We may therefore regard ourselves as entitled to use 
the term philosophy in a sense which the ontologists do 
not recognise ; and to call philosophers those who deal 
with that which may be known. Whilst recognising that 
the ideas generated in us by the outside world are not 
absolutely true, we may unreservedly surrender our- 
selves to them as capable of yielding us relative truth. 

What, then, is the conception of philosophy enter- 
tained by the only Englishman who has yet written a 
System of Philosophy? And is it a conception which, 
after nearly half a century of unparalleled mental en- 
lightenment, we may regard as valid? Denying the pos- 
sibility of ontology, can we assign to the term philo- 
sophy any meaning deeper than that given to the term 
science—when this is used to include “ organised know- 
ledge ” of all kinds ; history and biblical criticism as well 
as physics and biology ? 

Observing that philosophy, however variously con- 
ceived, always means a knowledge which transcends 
ordinary knowledge, and that 1t does so in virtue of its 
breadth as having a higher degree of generality than any 
other, Herbert Spencer declares that “the truths of 
philosophy bear the same relation to the highest scien- 
tific truths that each of these bears to lower scientific 
truths.” The generalisations of philosophy comprehend 
and consoludate the widest generalisations of science. 
Knowledge of the lowest kind is un-unified knowledge ; 
science is partially unified knowledge ; philosophy is com- 
pletely unified knowledge. His conception of philo- 
sophy was that of a synthetic process ; his aim being “ to 
unify the whole knowledge of man.” 

It is in this conception that Spencer differs entirely 
from the metaphysicians, as does his great predecessor 
Comte, and as, in part, did his still greater predecessor 
Aristotle. Great as were his deductive powers, he was 
essentially an inductive thinker. He thoroughly realised 
the distinction between une mode of thought that starts 
with facts, and that which starts with words. As an in- 
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stance of his method we may take the “ Descriptive 
Sociology,” which lack of public support compelled him to 
abandon, but which is now to be completed. He saw 
that valid sociological generalisations could be based 
only upon a sufficiently wide collection of the facts about 
different societies: and he sank many thousands of 
pounds in the collection of them. 

This quotation from a letter is worth reading : 

“Should the day ever come when the love for the 
personalities of history is less and the desire for its 
instructive facts greater, those who occupy themselves in 
picking out the gold from the dross will perhaps be able 
to publish their results without inflicting on themselves 
losses too grievous to be borne—nay, may possibly receive 
some thanks for their pains.’’ 

Detractors have jeered at this work: but perhaps they 
may be interested to know that they were jeering at 
Aristotle. It is worth while to point out that the 
great Greek conceived and carried out a precisely simi- 
lar plan. His I[od:reiac contained a descriptive history 
of the constitutions, manners and usages of 158 states. 
So that the methoa, though original to Spencer, was not 
new. 

Finally you may ask whether this conception of philo- 
sophy and this method of prosecuting it are sound. I 
will answer you in the words of the greatest thinker 
amongst English poets. Thus Wordsworth : 

“To the solid ground of Nature 


Trusts the mind which builds for aye.”’ 
C. W. SaLeEsBy. 


Dramatic Notes 


. s I have pointed out before in these columns, it is 


strange that with such promising material players 

continue to write such dull memoirs. Even bio- 

graphies of actors are usually a weariness to the 
flesh. Why should this be? At any rate until recent 
years the player’s life was full of storm and struggle, 
he rubbed shoulders with poverty and met with many a 
quaint adventure and curious character, yet when he 
comes to narrate his life he is apt to be as dull a dog as 
one may meet. All this @ propos the late Mr. John 
Coleman’s “ Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life” (Hutchinson, 
2 vols., 24s. net), which falls betwixt and between ; it is 
admirable in parts, dull in others, but cleverly 
“ skipped,” it may be read with much enjoyment. 

AND instruction, for in these pages we are given a very 
clear and enlightening account of the work of the old 
provincial stock companies, the companies which taught 
actors their art then, the companies which would be so 
useful now, when too many of our performers have no 
chance of learning their art. While Coleman was the 
leading man at Bath, Macready went down there to play 
a farewell engagement ; he went alone, expecting to find 
there, and finding, a competent stoc kcompany ready to 
there, and finding, a competent stock company ready to 
he chose included “ Macbeth,” ‘ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” 
“ Virginius,” “ Richelieu,” and “ Henry 1V”! Bath 
to-day is visited by touring companies playing recent 
London successes, the members of the company acting 
one part, month in, month out. 

Bes1vE their theatrical interest, which is great for the 
student of nineteenth-century drama, these volumes 
give us some pleasant peeps of literary men. Coleman, 
when a child, was taken by his father, who belonged to 
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the tribe of Micawber, to visit Tom Moore at his cot- 
tage in Dovedale ; he describes the poet as “a little fat 
man with grey curly hair, bright sparkling eyes, and a 
celestial nose,” and Bessy as a bright, vivacious little 
lady, to whom Moore sang “ Believe me when all those 
Endearing Young Charms ” with pathos and tenderness. 
At Devonshire Place Coleman worked in an office oppo- 
site Dickens’ residence, “ at that time a handsome young 
fellow, and seemed to know it.” Dickens he again 
describes at the farewell banquet to Macready, ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens . . . was at his best, and ranged from grave to 
gay with equal facility ; indeed his speech was as florid 
as his costume, which was striking enough in all con- 
science. He wore a blue dress-coat, faced with silk, and 
aflame with gorgeous brass buttons ; a vest of black satin, 
with a white satin collar and a wonderfully embroidered 
shirt. When he got up to speak, his long curly hair, his 
luxuriant whiskers, his handsome face, his bright eyes, 
his general aspect of geniality and bonhomie presented a 
delightful picture. I made some ingenuous remark upon 
the subject to Thackeray, who blandly rejoined, ‘ Yes, the 
beggar is as beautiful as a butterfly, especially about the 
shirt-front.’” The volumes are full of good stories. But 
—and it is a big “ but ’—where is the Index ? 


Musical Notes 


HE Oxford House Musical and Dramatic Associa- 
tion is an admirable body which was formed in 
1898 for the purpose of providing really good 
musical and other entertainments for the poor 
neighbourhood of Bethnal Green, and the amount of 
work which it accomplishes may be gathered from the 
fact that during the past winter twenty-seven perform- 
ances have been given which have been attended by over 
26,000 people. Naturally no thought of profit enters 
into the calculations of the Association, whose members 
are drawn exclusively from East End residents, and 
seeing that the prices of admission range from 2d. to Is. 
it is not surprising to learn that in fact a loss is en- 
tailed. 


To make’ good the deficiency, therefore, an attractive 
choral and dramatic concert is to be given at St. James’s 
Hall next week. A capital programme has been arranged, 
including Schubert’s ‘‘ Song of Miriam ” and Somervell’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade,” together with the 
“Egmont” overture and some of Schubert’s “ Rosa- 
munde” music, while Miss Louise Dale, Miss Muriel 
Foster, and Mr. Gervase Elwes will appear as soloists. 
The Princess of Wales (who hopes to be present), the 
Duchess of Portland, the Duchess of Sutherland, and 
many other persons of distinction are specially interested 
in the operations of the Society, and are giving their 
patronage to the concert, whoever attends which may 
hope not only to hear some excellent music, but at the 
same time to assist an admirable cause. People living 
in the wealthier quarters of London, many of whom per- 
haps get more concert tickets than they know what to do 
with in these times, little realise the joy and delight with 
which musical performances such as the Oxford House 
musicians provide are attended by those less privileged. 

An exceptionally attractive programme has been 
arranged for the last symphony concert of the present 
season at Queen’s Hall next Thursday. With Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Wagner and 
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Richard Strauss each represented in this most compre- 
hensive scheme he must be a very singular musician 
whose tastes are not thereby appealed to. Herr Kreisler, 





WwW. C. MACREADY 


From a Miniature by Thorburn 


[JUustration from ** Fifty Years of an Actor's Life” (lutchinson)| 


who made such a prodigious success in the Beethoven 
violin concerto at the last Philharmonic, is to be heard 
again in that work at this concert, while Bach’s third 
Brandenburg concerto is another item in the scheme 
which will have special attraction for many—if only be- 
cause the opportunities for hearing this splendid work 
are so comparatively rare. Bach wrote six concertos in 
all for the Markgraf of Brandenburg, all of which are 
distinguished no less by their inspiratic: than for their 
buoyant and cheerful character. 


Tus one, if not quite so jovial possibly as the second 
for trumpet, flute, oboe, and violin, which is the gayest of 
them all, is none the less astonishingly bright and jolly, 
while the number of solo instruments for which it is 
written—viz., three violins, three violas, and three ’cellos 
—afforded Bach some opportunities of part writing of 
which he did not fail to take advantage. The first move- 
ment of this particular concerto, by the way, Bach em- 
ployed subsequently as the prelude to one of his church 
cantatas, “Ich liebe den Héchsten von ganzem 
Gemiithe,” with the remarkable difference however that 
in its later form he added no less than five new parts 
for two horns, two oboes, and taille—whereby his 
original nine real parts became sometimes fourteen. It 
would be interesting in the extreme if Mr. Wood could 
see his way to give the first movement on Thursday in 
this revised form. But of course it is not customary to 
perform it in this manner. 
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Tue début of yet another prodigy—this time of 
British birth—is promised on Tuesday next, when Miss 
May Harrison, aged fourteen, eldest daughter of 
Colonel J. H. C. Harrison, makes her first appearance 
in public at St. James’s Hall. Wonderful things are 
narrated of this young violinist. As an infant, we are 
told, “‘she showed a distinct discrimination of tune, 
refusing to be lulled to sleep by any but her favourite 
lullabies, which were that by Schumann and the one by 
Wagner; any other would produce a fit of screeching 
instead of sleep!” ‘‘ At two and a half” the narrative 
proceeds, “she landed in England [from India] and 
the street organs at once attracted her attention. She 
would return home and pick out on the piano the tune 
she had heard in the exact key in which she had heard 
it: and it was thus that her mother first discovered she 
possessed the natural gift of absolute pitch.” Miss 
Harrison’s first appearance, it is further stated, was 
made at the mature age of three. Her violin studies 
have been pursued under the tuition of Sefor Arbos, 
M. Rivarde and other masters; Dr. Gladstone has 
guided her steps in harmony and counterpoint; while 
she speaks French as well as English, and is apt at all 
other studies. After all this who shall say that little 
von Vecsey stands alone? But Miss Harrison’s playing 
has not yet been heard. 


Von Vecsey, by the way, is to give Ais fourth concert 
on the afternoon of the same day at the same Hall, 
when he is to be heard in the D major concerto of 
Paganini among other things. This work will remain 
for all time one of the most exacting compositions in 
violin literature, and though now quite old-fashioned, 
of course, as regards its actual music, is still of con- 
siderably more value from this standpoint than most 
virtuoso compositions. A peculiarity of the work, 
namely the fact that while the solo part is written in 
D that of the orchestra is in E flat, recalls one of the 
methods by which Paganini succeeded in bewildering 
the quidnuncs of his day—to wit, by tuning his instru- 
ment in various unsuspected ways, whereby he suc- 
ceeded in executing passages which on a violin tuned in 
the ordinary manner would have been physically im- 
possible. In the case of this particular concerto, for 
instance, the four strings of the instrument are tuned 
a semi-tone higher than usual, and thus the nominally 
different keys of solo and orchestra are reconciled. 
Another feature of the concerto is the frequent employ- 
ment of double notes and harmonic, while various effects 
on the fourth string are also introduced, of which 
Paganini was the inventor and for a long time the sole 
possible executant. 


PaGANINI's playing on the fourth string ranked of 
course among his most marvellous achievements, and the 
legend—one of many such which gathered about his 
extraordinary personality—was long current that he 
owed his amazing proficiency in this regard to a long 
imprisonment inflicted on him for the murder of a 
rival in love, during which he had the use of a violin 
with one string only. This, of course, was the absurdest 
fable, but it is pretty well established that he thought 
little of practising a single passage for ten hours 
running. Paganini, like nearly every other great vio- 
linist, was a prodigy, and by the age of eight had already 
composed a sonata for his instrument. 


A FORTHCOMING concert which should obtain plentiful 
support on more grounds than one is that which is 
being given by Signorina Giulia Ravogli in aid of 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on Friday next, when she 
proposes to repeat her admirable. concert recital of 
Gluck’s “ Orféo,” which she gave with such success last 
season. Neither “ Orféo” nor Signorina Ravogli has 
a hearing nowadays, more’s the pity, at Covent Garden, 
so that the opportunity of hearing both at Queen’s Hall 
in this way should appeal to many. The concert, whose 
special object needs no commending, is being given 
under the patronage of the King and Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. 


A MATINEE performance of Purcell’s “ Masque of 
Love ” will be given at the Great Queen Street Theatre, 
kindly lent for the occasion by Mr. Penley, on June 30, 
at 3 o’clock, in aid of the funds of the United Kingdom 
Beneficent Association, which grants annuities to poor 
gentlefolk. This will, it is believed, be the only produc- 
tion of English opera this season. In addition to this 
several well-known artistes, including Madame Marchesi, 
who has consented to sing two songs, will give their 
services. Tickets may be obtained from the secretary of 
the Association, 7 Arundel Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 


Art Notes 


The Royal Academy—IV 


N the Eighth Room is the sensational picture of the 

i year, Mr. Goetze’s ‘Despised and Rejected of 

Men,” of which I have already treated at some 
length. 


In the Ninth Room, where the small cabinet pictures 
are always hung, there is little of particular interest 
when we leave out Mr. Adrian Stokes’ lemon-yellow 
harmony which he calls “ The Blue Pool.” Mr. Macbeth 
sends two of his glittering graceful works, ‘The Min- 
strel’s Silent Song” and his diploma work, “ The Lass 
that a Sailor Loves”; and Mr. Waterhouse, who is this 
year not at his strongest, shows one of his best canvases, 
“Boreas.” I rather liked Mr. Goodwin’s “ Vesuvius ”— 
a moonlit poetic effort that is far above his more usual 
elaborate canvases. And Mr. Cope’s head of “ Rear- 
Admiral Britten ” is one of the most deft pieces of work 
he sends to this year’s show, and he sends much clever 
work. 


In the Tenth Room hangs one of Mr. Furse’s tri- 
umphs, “The Lilac Gown,” already given its meed of 
praise ; near it hangs a portrait of a girl, looking at her- 
self in a mirror, which Mr. Mouat Loudan need not fear 
to have compared even with Mr. Furse’s fine achieve- 
ment. In this room also Mr. Alfred East wins added 
laurels with ‘‘ The End of the Vintage—Rhone Valley.” 
Mr. Wardle, who sends the best animal pictures of 
the year, is here represented by his delightful picture 
of a boy who has caught a turkey and holds it up 
with all the clumsy awkwardness of his age—a picture 
which the illustrated papers would do well to secure 
for a Christmas supplement instead of the horrid 
things they sometimes send broadcast to ruin public 
taste. Mr. Hugh Riviere shows a good portrait 
of a lady, “ Lady Monk-Bretton,” and Mr. Watson 
another—“ Mrs. James Harris.” Mr. Thompson’s 
“ Bridge at Walberswick ” completes the list of parti- 
cularly good things in this room, a telling penultimate 
for the end room of oil-colours, which contains little 
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of distinction. The best canvases are Mr. Wardie’s 
leopard with the dead guinea-fowl, entitled “ Fate ”—an 
excellent piece of work ; Mr. Dollman’s “ Famine ” ; Mr. 
Millet’s delightful picture of the puritan father scold- 
ing a pretty girl, “The Black Sheep”; Miss Dowie’s 
quaint decorative picture of a child, “ Physalis”; Mr. 
Copnall’s child-portrait of Mr. Waring’s daughter ; Miss 
Mary Hunter’s “ The Wanderer ” ; and an excellent por- 
trait by Mr. Stanhope Forbes of “ The Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe,” by far the richest colour-harmony and the 
best painting I have ever seen from his hands, a rich 
and glowing piece of work. 


Berore leaving the oil-paintings it will be interesting 
in these imperial days to note the artistic achievement 
of the colonies in the great national exhibition of the 
year. It is somewhat difficult to arrive at the colonial 
artists for two reasons, their being colonials is not 
always easy to discover, and much of the work of 
colonial artists does not come to the Royal Academy, 
since they, as students, like the Americans, go to Paris 
for their art education rather than to London; and the 
direct consequence is that they exhibit in, and find more 
sympathy from, the Parisian juries than from the 
Academic Selecting Committees. It is a strange fact, 
but there is scarcely a picture on these walls by colonials 
to-day that does not show the French manner of hand- 
ling paint and the French point of view rather than the 
English. And the grimmest criticism against the 
Academy as regards its utter incapacity to discover 
genius amongst the colonials is that Conder, who alone 
of the colonial men (as far as I can discover who are 
colonial) is a man of marked genius, does not even send 
to the exhibition. However, let us judge the colonial 
effort as it appears in tangible form upon these walls. 
I am leaving Mr. Mackennal’s sculpture out of the 
question. Mr. Arthur Streeton sends an interesting 
landscape of “ Windsor,” and I believe that the painter 
of “The Wreck,’ Mr. Ashton, is an Australian. Mr. 
Tom Roberts, of course, makes the most sensational 
effort for the colonials with his large state-picture, “‘ The 
Opening of the First Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales ””—a 
picture much on the lines of the municipal canvases so 
common at the great Parisian Salons. Mr. Roberts has 
handled a difficult and commonplace affair with con- 
siderable tact and artistry; but he himself would be 
the last person to describe it as a great work of art. I 
gather that Mr. Phillips Fox who sends ‘“ Wood and 
Nymphs” and “ Reverie,” and Mr. Davies are both 
colonials ; and they see and paint broadly and simply ; 
and Mr. Fullwood’s “ The Castle, Cape Town,” shows a 
good eye for composition. Mr. Lambert’s portrait of 
“Miss Thea Proctor” is one of the best works by a 
colonial—if he be a colonial, as I believe he is. Mr. 
Hayley Lever shows sympathy with our Anglo-French 
school of Newlyn in Cornwall in his “ Eventide—St. 
Ives Harbour”; whilst Mr. Bunny, who won reputa- 
tion with his mermaids and mermen long ago, stands out 
this year in the great central gallery with his beautiful 
colour-scheme but rather awkward composition, “A 
Summer Evening.” Miss Florence Fuller sends 
“Summer Breezes—Australia ” to swell the list of sue- 
cessful colonial cousins. It is perhaps rather an in- 
artistic thing to pick out the colonial achievement from 
that of the mother-country, for the same blood makes 
the same art. And it is perhaps as futile as it is 
pointless—since one of the finest artists of the colonial 
stock does not send to the Royal Academy at all. But 
when Englishmen like Mr. Douglas Robinson, who are 
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honoured in Paris, do not exhibit at the Royal 
Academy, it is not strange that the colonia! artistic 
brotherhood which bought his glorious moonlight scene 
at the last ‘‘ International” but one, should hesitate 
to send to a national show which knows nothing of 
the man who has been honoured by their own artistic 
institutions. This colonial matter is comparatively 
a small affair, but it has some relation to what I 
intend to say next week about some very serious 
blemishes in the Royal Academy—blemishes which I 
think are far more serious than the trouble about the 
Chantrey funds; and we must look to Sir Edward 
Poynter’s sound lead of the past two or three years 
as the best hope for the correction of much that at 
present weakens the position of the Royal Academy. 
I need scarcely say that the Water-Colour Room and 
the Black and White Room are a positive farce. And 
it is bewildering to think that these rooms can only 
be plastered with such work when we have men like 
Edwin Abbey, John Sargent, Frank Brangwyn and the 
like, within the ranks of the Immortals. 


An Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture, 
by Amateurs and Art Students, will be opened at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery on Thursday July 7, and 
remain open until Monday July 18, from 3 to 10 p.m. 
daily. Sending-in days, June 16, 17, and 18. It is 
hoped that sketching clubs, and art schools, and 
amateurs, and art students generally, will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to exhibit their work. Forms 
of application with particulars to be obtained from Mr. 
C, Campbell Ross, Secretary, Whitechapel Art Gallery. 


Correspondence 
The Thought of Death 


Srr,—E. G. O. in his interesting and lucid article has 
asked “ what does death mean to the dying man or woman? ”’ 
and his answer to his own question is “no man doth realise 
it.’’ I hardly think experience or philosophy bears out this 


assertion. The thought of the inevitable parting with all 
that endears us to life, the complete severance of what has 
linked us to love or affection, must come to every human 
creature. The transient nature of everything must remind 
us of the final moment. We do not want to realise this 
certainty, but we do so nevertheless unconsciously. But the 
claims of the present, the exigencies and duties which hold 
us in bondage, the task we delight in or hate, or the quest 
of excitement or pleasure—all these things, luckily, exorcise 
the torment of brooding on the idea of the inevitable hour. 
The sword is always hanging over our heads; but it is either 
invisible or our gaze is averted from it. 

It seems to me passing strange that E. G. O. should 
strongly assert that the realisation would “kill me with 
terror.’’ The desire to live, the clinging to our frail life, 
are the implanted instincts of self-preservation; but apart 
from the grim and dismal accessories and surroundings of 
silent and cold mortality, to me there is nothing terrible 
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either in the thoughts and aspects of death beyond the 
wrench and the parting with the beloved ones. In my own 
sad experience, I have stood by the bedside of the dying, and 
there has been nothing appalling in their last fleeting breath ; 
on the contrary, an impress of beatitude and “ eternal peace ”’ 
has been stamped by the dreaded visitant. 

J. F. Nisbet, in his thoughtful book, “The Human 
Machine ”’—a work which to my mind is not read as it 
ought to be—has touched upon the subject. He believes 
that “actual dissolution is more or less painless,’’ and 
that “the mind in its last moments seems to be in a 
hazy, vague, dreamy, pleasurable state, from which it glides 
into the unconsciousness that precedes the end... and 
in the ordinary process of going to sleep all practically 
feel what it is to die.’’ 

Before I dismiss the subject, I hope E. G. O. will have a 
very long life in order to continue to give us many 
more charming articles, and I hope to be spared to read 
them.— Yours, &c. IstporE G. ASCHER. 


Srr,—In “ Egomet”’ E. G. O. has surely written inadver- 
tently when he says that “no writer has tried to imagine for 
us mortal men what are the sensations accompanying death.”’ 
His Ruskin quotation does not help us—it is of the thoughts 
of health when death seems a contingency so remote, so in- 
consequent, so visionary that the picturing a comrade’s 
tragedy is the climax of the thought-sequence, one’s own 
individual doom is beyond imagining. 

Yet many writers have tried to think with the brain of the 
death-agony. Tennyson’s 


“ Earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
T'o dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square.” 


is surely in keeping with what E. G. O. wanted to know 
from the great ones. 

One might multiply instances. Browning in “ Prospice’”’ 
has surely described what is in request. The strife before the 
calm, the “ peace out of pain ”’’ insisting throughout the poem 
on the terrible chill (many a piteous moan for warmth have I 
as a medical man heard from many a deathbed). In “ Con- 
fessions,’’ too, we have some picturing of the old nature 
scorning to cringe and whine even though it knows not “ if 
the curtain is blue or green to a healthy eye.’’ George Mere- 
dith, in “ King Harold’s Trance,’’ has told us the sensations 
of a mind with all the voluntary mechanism in death-like 
abeyance; to be but briefly recovered before death comes 
sudden and irresistible. David Gray, the Keats of Scotland, 
in his sonnets “ In the Shadows,’’ all of which were written 
on his death-bed with the grim presence nearing every hour, 
from no impersonal standpoint has told us what he dreads 
and what he expects to face. Stevenson, in his “ Ordered 
South ’’ and in his “ Old Mortality,’ has given us his ideas 
of death from the personal and from the impersonal posi- 
tions. Need I make this list larger? 

As a rule novelists have made over-much dramatic use of 
death-bed scenes—in real life dramatic deaths rarely take 
place. Most men die in a coma deeper than sleep; few are 
conscious till the end. I have seen the deaths of brave men 
and of cowards; of pure women and of earth’s soiled ones; 
of old and of young; of believers in a hereafter of bliss and 
in a hereafter of torture, and in no hereafter, but one thought 
has ever been, that “ Death, after all, is not what we have 
fancied it.’’ Of those who were conscious till the end few 
whined or complained ; few indeed said they feared the swift 
approaching end. Our ideas of death are too much affected 
by traditions and by the many indecent and blasphemous 
customs with which death is “ honoured ’’—the whole funeral 
system is unspeakably revolting. When we think of the 
death of a comrade, of one of the beloved ones, our thoughts 
are more of the funeral memories than we care to admit. 
But the brave ones, the beloved ones, have gone before us; 
they have faced and seen through what lies sooner or later 
for us to fare through; why then do we fear, when they 
have left us by the road we needs must take to follow them ? 
—Yours, &c. ERizort. 
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Sr1r,—It is only a very interesting article which can pro- 
voke criticism. May this be my excuse for making a few 
remarks on Dr. Saleeby’s essay on “ Space,’’ which appeared 
in your columns last week ? 

Does not Dr. Saleeby somewhat over-emphasise the func- 
tion of the semi-circular canals as the organ for perceiving 
space? One does not wish at all to minimise the undoubted 
connection that exists between the canals and our perception 
of space, but merely to urge that tactile impressions and 
muscular movements give a sensation of motion in three 
planes and, thereby, the idea of space. Also, since the body 
1s not completely rigid, any rapid movement of the body as 
a whole entails subtie, yet perceptible, readjustments of the 
muscular stresses. It is known, too, that if the canals become 
gradually filled by disease no want of balance is shown and 
space is still perceived. This algne indicates that the canal 
connection, though perhaps the most important, is not the 
only connection we possess. 

Again, with regard to Dr. Saleeby’s last triumphant ques- 
tion—‘‘ What I want to know is this: if space be not tri- 
dimensional in verity, why should there have been evolved 
within our heads a tri-dimensional arrangement for appreci- 
ating our position in it? Since the canals have been evolved, 
then, at some time a creature existed without them or per- 
haps—at a higher stage of development—with only one of 
them complete. Would that creature have been justified in 
arguing in the first case that there were no dimensions, or 
in the second that there was only one? Yet if he did so he 
would be adopting Dr. Saleeby’s argument. As is well 
known, a torpedo is maintained in one plane by the rapid 
rotation of a gyroscope placed inside it. I can imagine an 
intelligent Whitehead remarking to his neighbour: “ What 
I want to know is this: If space be not uni-dimensional in 
verity, why should there be in my head a uni-dimensional 
arrangement for keeping me in one plane?’’ Yet, in arguing 
thus, the Whitehead torpedo might not be altogether correct. 

It is Dr. Saleeby’s argument that I question. I do not 
want to champion any dogma as to the possibility of a fourth 
dimension or of any other multiple space at all.—Yours, &c. 

Everarp Dicsy. 


Sir,—Whilst reading Dr. Saleeby’s interesting article on 
space it occurred to me that the cause of sea-sickness might 
be traced to the movement of the fluid in the three canals 
in the head to which Dr. Saleeby refers. I should be glad 
if Dr. Saleeby would kindly say whether he holds any 
opinion upon this question. A scientific explanation of sea- 
sickness might perhaps lead to the discovery of some pre- 
ventative, which would be an inestimable boon to mankind. 
—Yours, &c. C. B. Royitance Kent. 


“ Of 9 


Srr,—I think Mr. J. B. Wallis mistakes the meaning of 
the expression “ friend of mine.’’ Surely “ mine’’ means my 
friends, and a friend of mine is a friend out of the number 
of my friends—amicus ex meis. The idiom would be better 
illustrated by some other word. Take the line in “ Othello,’”’ 
“But never more be officer of mine,’’ i.e., you shall never 
again be an officer among my officers; somebody else’s of 
course you may be, for all I care. Suppose I commission an 
auctioneer to sell some pictures belonging to me, and he tells 
me some time afterwards that he has sold a picture, where- 
upon I ask him the question “ Was it one of mine?” Mr. 
Wallis’s reasoning, if correct, would prove this to be un- 
grammatical ; “ prepositions,’’ he says, ‘‘ govern the objective, 
but the word ‘mine’ is in the possessive.’’ The truth is it 
is in both.—Yours, &c. C. H. Monro. 


[Other letters held over for want of space.—Ed.]} 
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“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tue Kvii0x, 
Tue ACADEMY AND LiteRraturE, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must Nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference ; this is not an information bureau. 


NOTICE. 

We find that many persons who are not regular purchasers 
of“ The Academy and Literature” are availing themselves 
of this column, which is intended for such purchasers only. 
In future, therefore, all communications from those enter- 
ing the “‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers" Competition 
must be accompanied by some portion of the cover or the 
letterpress pages bearing the title of the paper and the 
date of the current issue. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two st Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prizes will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be of = greatest general interest, and brevity in all cases will count as 
a merit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Kach prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
prize-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom wiil be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “‘ Questions 
and Answers’ willimply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 

DissgtaGo.—The following passage is said to be “cryptically enfolded ” 
in ‘“‘The Epistle Dedicatorie”’ prefixed to the First Folio Edition of 
Shakespeare (1623): ‘“‘We auer that we arminge berger noble slim and 
winter with vnkle geof the pvcke are the sole printers of this great booke 
and that in the dooing we haue bin put to manie shifts with scantie paie 
and little thankes onely ll comming in where we are at worke we smoking 
disselago the while they of their kindnesse sent vs a goodlie basket of 
the right tobaccho leaues these be truthes which if anie doubt this can be 
disclosd so vnkle there you are.”’ Concerning the above I wish to inquire 
about the word “ disselago.”” What was (or is) disselago? An herb, or 
what? Was it smoked in Engiand before the introduction of tobacco, or 
after, as a cheap substitute ?—Faber. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Martowe.—<Are there in ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice ”’ and 
“The Jew of Malta” sufficient parallels to prove that Shakespeare is 
influenced by Marlowe, as Mr. Israel Gollancz asserts? Beyond the 
parallel between “My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter!” 
and “O girl! O gold! O beauty! O my bliss!” is there any ground for 
the assertion?—D. W. Greenfield (Edinburgh). 

“Tae TAMING or THE SHREW.’’—In Fosbrooke’s “ History of the County 
of Gloucestershire,” Vol. Il. page 87, the following passage occurs: 
“ Richard . . . Berkeley . wrote a book entitled ‘A Discourse of the 
Felicity of Man, or His Summum Bonum,’ printed about 1598. The story 
on which Shakespeare founded his ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew” is told in this 
book, and printed from it in “The Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1787 
(page 479). Is this the authentic origin of the play?—W. LZ. Harle 


(Falfield). 
LITERATURE. 

AmweLt Hovuse.—John Scott, the Quaker poet of “‘ Amwell” verses fame, 
lived at Amwell House, Amwell End, Ware, at the back of which was his 
celebrated grotto, its memory still preserved by Grotto Lane. The grounds 
were sold by auction in 1864 and gerty cut 7 for building purposes, but 
the house and grotto were left. he grotto, I understand, was visible in 
1902, but the estate has since changed hands. The house, which stands on 
the south side of the Hertford-Ware road, is certainly not Scott's, and 
appears to have been erected within the last ten years. Can any one give 
me further information about the house, and say when the original was 
pulled down and replaced by that now standing on its site?—Aries. 

Sir Morean O’Donerty, Bart.--Can any one tell me whether ‘* The 
Maxims of Sir Morgan O'Doherty, Bart.” (Wm. Blackwood & Sons: 1849), 
is by Charles Lever? Some book catalogues credit it to him, but I can 
find no authority for the attribution.—Zerence McGrath. 

“ Brook ” in Keats anp Scorr.—In “ The Eve of St. Agnes” xv. Keats, 
speaking of Porphyro’s emotions on hearing from old Angela how Made- 
line intended to pass the night, says that 

He scarce could brook 
Tears at the thought of these enchantments, &c. 


Here “ brook’? must mean “ restrain,’ “ control,”’ but no such meaning is 
to be found in the dictionaries, not even in the great “ New English Dic 
tionary ” edited by Dr. Murray. In the First Canto of “ Marmion” the 
knight is greeted with the cry— 

Well dost thou brook thy gallant roan, 


where the meaning is similar to that in the passage quoted from Keats. 
Can any reader supply further instances of “ brook’’ in this sense, or 
trace the meaning to its source?—C. 8S. Jerram (Oxford). 

#% Tue Wivow 1n “ Tue Srecrator.’’—In the second volume of Fosbrooke's 
* History of Gloucestershire,” page 179, the following occurs: ‘‘ Catherine, 
wife of William Boevey, Esq., ine of this Manor (Flaxley), to whom she 
was married at the age of ‘hiteen, and, becoming a widow at twenty-two, 
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By this she acquired immortality, as 


continued so all the rest of her life. 
she is said to be the widow in ‘'The Spectator,’ who was inexorable to the 


addresses of Sir Roger de Coverley. ...’’ Can any one tell me if this is 


correct?—W. LZ. Harle (Falfield). 
GENERAL. 

FLINGING THE STock1nG.—Evelyn writes in his “‘ Diary,” under date the 
9th October, 1671: “It was universally reported that the faire Lady —— 
was bedded one of these nights, and the stocking flung, after the manner 
of a married bride.”” What was the ceremony of “ tlinging the stocking ’’? 
—A.P. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


BURLEIGH AND Leicester.—‘‘ Ye be burly, my Lord of Burleigh, but ye 
shall make less stir in our realm than my Lord of Leicester.” Who was 
the author of this pun, and on what occasion was it uttered ?—Sazrhorn. 


#% Marmatave.—Is there any foundation for the tradition that marmalade 
was originally invented for the delectation of Mary Queen of Scots during 
some temporary illness, and was named after her “ Marie Malade’’? If 
— found allusions to this, but never any definite statement. 


Secret Drawers.—In Lord Lytton’s “‘ Night and Morning ’”’ there is a 
description of the accidental finding of a long-lost document in a secret 
drawer of a bureau. I am told that such things have actually occurred— 
that documents or valuables have really been discovered in secret drawers. 
I refer to receptacles hidden inside pieces of furniture, and not to hiding- 
places in the fabric of a house. Can any reader kindly tell me of any 
such true stories, or of any book which would aid me in my search for 
accounts of similar occurrences ?—Z.S.N. 


Answers 
SHAKESPEARE. 

“ When WE HAVE SHUFFLED Orr THIS Morrat CoIL.’’—-Undoubtedly there 
is far more to be said for the interpretation sugyested by H.L.M. than for 
the accepted one if we consider the meaning and context of both of the 
words “ coil”’ and “ shuffle”’ wherever else they aeme in Shakespeare's 
works. “Coil” invariably means noise, strife, disturbance; *‘ shuffle,’ 
though occurring far less frequently, signifies movement without dignity. 
And yet when the two words appear in this context this, the obvious 
rendering, is unsatisfactory, and the accepted one is quite convincing. 
For “ shuffle’’ can be understvod as to fidget, to writhe, and “coil” as 
the cast-off slough of a serpent. Then, remembering that it is the habit 
of at least the large and splendid varieties to avail themselves of the 
cleft or interstice of rock or tree in order to rid themselves of the worn- 
out skin, and that the object thus cast preserves a striking and repulsive 
resemblance to the living possessor who has discarded it, the accepted 
interpretation is seen to be the more suitable and impressive of the two. 
S.C. (Hove). 

“Wuen We HAVE Suvurriep Orr tHIs Monrran Cor.’’—Mr. A. W. Verity, 
in his edition of ‘‘ Hamlet’ (Cambridge University Press, 1903), explains 
mortal coil as ‘“‘turmoil of mortality, confused trouble of mortal life.” 
Shakespeare always uses ccil=turmoil. It was formerly common, espe- 
cially in the Elizabethan phrase to keep a coil=“‘ to make a fuss, to make 
much ado.” Here, however, there is probably some reference (cf. 
“ shuffle’’) to a coil of rope—i.e. figuratively “a chain, bonds.” —M.A.C. 


‘“ Turer Corners.’’—The world has four corners; England herself is the 
fourth. So the meaning is, ‘‘Come the whole world in arms against Eng- 
land” (Ulrici).—M.A.C. 

“Turee Corners” (‘‘ King John,” V. vii. 116).—Milton by the four 
corners of the world means the cardinal points, Cardo meaning a hinge 
and a cardinal point (Virgil, ‘ 4¢n.”’ i. 85). See Sir Egerton Brydges’ 
* Milton.” It is therefore clear that Shakespeare assumes England to be 
the north, and virtually says: ‘‘Come west and east and south in arms, 
and we shall shock them.’’—H. D. Barclay. 


#& SHakesreare’s Sones.—The following is a list of the chief oldest pub- 
lished settings to some of Shakespeare’s songs: “‘ What shall he have that 
killed the Deare?”’ (*‘ As You Like It,” IV. ii. 10-17), by J. Hilton about 
1652. “‘ it was a Lover and his Lasse” (*‘ As You Like It,’”’ V. iii. 14-01). 
by Morley, 1600. “Take, Oh, Take those Lips away’ (“ Measure for 
Measure,” IV. i. 1-8), by Dr. John Wilson, 1659. “lo Shallow Rivers” 
(“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” III. i. 15-19 and 21-24), by Dr. John Wilson 
about 1600. ‘“ Full Fathom Five thy Father Lies” (“‘ Tempest,” L. ii. 
395-402), by Robert Johnson, published in Shakespeare's time. ‘ Where 
the Bee sucks there suck I” (** Tempest,” V. i. 18), by the preceding 
composer. ‘‘Oh, Mistress Mine, where are You Roaming?” (“ Twelfth 
Night,” II. iii. 36-41 and 44-49), anonymous, published in 1599 and 1611. 
“Twelfth Night,’ Il. iii., by Robert Jones, 1601. ‘“‘ Passionate Pilgrim,” 
XVII., by Thomas Weelkes, 1597.—Percy Selver. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS.—What the poet and dramatist meant is clear, 
but the grammar is defective, owing to a change of personality not 
explained in the text. “ Thou canst not say 1;” certainly not, for if he 
did answer he would say, “‘ You did it,” the difference being left to puzzle 
translators. 

Call me whatever suits the line ; 
Call me, only, call me thine! 
But he would retort, “‘I call thee mine! ’—A.H. 
LITERATURE, 

Mintron.—(i) “ Marble air” (“ Par. Lost,” iii.). The three essential 
characteristics of marble are coldness, purity, ard hardness; Shakespeare 
has “ marble heavens” (‘‘ Oth.”’ IIL. iii.), and Dryden, in his “ Death of 
Lord Hastings,” “‘his best monument is his spouse’s marble breast.” 
Hence the combined coldness and hardness which produce brilliancy is 
probably to be understood in Milton’s adjective “marble.”’ (ii) “ Ex- 
ploded*: L. Ex-plaudo, -plodo, originally to cry down, to bring into dis 
repute ; in the case of an actor shown by clapping the hands. Thus Enoch 
was cried down by his contemporaries until “* God took him.’’—S.C. (Hove). 


Sprat AND Cow1er.—The persons referred to by Coleridge are Thomas 
Sprat (not Spratt), Bishop of Rochester, and Abraham Cowley, the poet. 
Sprat wrote a Life of Cowley which was rightly spoken of by Johnson as 
‘a funeral oration rather than a history.” It has been praised for its 
elegance, but it is provokingly lacking in detail. Sprat had a collection 
of Cowley’s letters, and, a gy ay A they were charming, he 
thought it wrong to publish them in the biography. It is to this foolish 
reticence that Coleridge evidently refers metaphorically.—Percy Selver. 

FeInalGte.—Gregory de Feinaigle was a German mnemonist born in the 
year 1765 and died in 1820. He obtained some success by his aids to 
memory, but in Paris he was an object of ridicule.—N.G. 

Fernaicie.—Feinaigle was a monk (from Salem, near Constance) who 
began in Paris to expound a system of mnemonics, one feature of which 
was to represent the numerical figures by ietters chosen on account of 
some similarity to the figure to be represented or some accidental connec- 
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tion with it. This alphabet was supplemented by a complicated system of 
localities and signs, with the aim of expressing by a more vivid and 
impressive symbol ideas which for want of this are apt to pass from the 
memory, and of establishing between ideas of the same group an intimate 
relation, so that the mention of one would suggest the other. Feinaigle, 
who published a ‘* Notice sur la Mnémonique” at Paris in 1806, came to 
England in 1811, and in the following year published “‘ The New Art of 
Memory.’’—M. McLean Dobrée (Colwich). 
[Similar reply from ¥. H. Harding (Dorking).] 
Tarytor.—Isidore Justin Séverin Taylor, a French artist and 
born in 1789. He published Voyages pittoresques et 
l’ancienne France,’ Voyage mea en ——, 
la Palestine et la Judé in 1879.—¥F. H. 


BARON 
traveller, was 
romantiques de 
“La Syrie, l’'Egypte, 
Harding (Dorking). 

Incentous Ruymes.—Some very ingenious rhymes are to be found in the 
“ Ingoldsby Legends.”” For example, the following: 

Though the “‘ Times”’ made it clear he was perfectly lost in his 
Classic attempt at translating Demosthenes. 

The doctor’s fat errand boy, just such a dolt as is 

Kept to mix draughts and spre ad plasters and poultices. 

An off’ring ‘tis true to Jeve, Mars or Apollo cost 

No trifling sum in those days if a holocaust. 

If, as legends relate, and I think we may trust ’em, her 
Stars had not brought her another guess customer. 

But even at college, I fairly acknowledge, I 

Never was very precise at chronology. 

Just as Clarence in Shakespeare describes all the qualms he 


Experienced while dreaming they’d drown’d him in Maimsey. 
—Percy Selver. 


Inaen1ous Rurmes.—I cannot give W.J.G. a formal list, but does he 
remember the following ingenious absurdities of Browning ?— 
That chord now—a groan or a grunt is’t? 
Schumann’s self was no worse contrapuntist. 


While treading down rose and ranunculus, 
You Tommy-make-room-for-your-uncle-us |! 
Troop, all of you, man or homunculus, 
Quick march! &e. 
* Pachiarotto.” 
I could favour you with sundry touches 
Of the paint-smutches with which the Duchess 
Heightened the mellowness of her cheeks’ yellowness 
(To get on faster) until at last her 
Cheek grew to be one master-plaster. 
“Flight of the Duchess.” 
the author of which I do not know: 
I wish I were a Cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Flesh and blood and hymn- book too.—G@. 


both from 


Or this verse, 


Verney. 


ScoTrtanD.—Both the following answers appeared in THe 
Acapemr of April 30: ‘“ Captain Marryat tells us that ‘some of the old 
coins of Denmark represent Thor with his thumb to his nose and his 
four fingers extended in the air.’"’ “ Scotland, called Caledonia, ‘ coel-y- 
dun’ or high forest land, by the Romans, was Albyn to the Gael.” I 
don’t know what language “ coel-y-dun” may be, but I was taught at 
school that the Romans spoke Latin, and subsequent studies have shown 
me that they were in the habit of using that tongue in the official inscrip- 
tions on their coins and monuments. As regards Thor, I dare say Captain 
Marryat is correctly quoted, but the idea of citing him as an authority on 
numismatics or mythology is too absurd.—Moonraker (Paris). 
GENERAL. 
Several versions of this “ game-song”’ are given in 


Broadwood and J. A. Fuller-Mait- 
parts of England. 


MARRYAT: 


#& “ Greun Grave.” 
English County Songs” (ed.: L. 

land). It is sung by the country children in many 
The Derbyshire version runs: 

Around the green gravel the grass is so green ; 

Ail the pretty fair maids are plain to be seen ; 

Wash them in milk, and dress them in silk. 

Write their names down with a gold pen and ink, 

All but poor Mary, her sweetheart is dea 

She has left off her wedding to turn round her head 


The game is played by girls only, who dance round in a circle, hand in 
hand, singing. One, valled the “ mother,’’ names the girls in any order 
she pleases, and as each girl is named she turns her back on the ring and 
covers her face. This continues until all the girls are face outwards. It 
appears to be a dramatic representation of mourning, “green gravel” 
being probably a corruption of “green grave.” Possibly in the words 
“turn round your head” there is a reference to the old Scottish custom 
of the attendants on a corpse newly laid going out of the death-chamber 
and returning into it backwards.—7.B. (Cheltenham). 


Surep Pie.’"—Shred pie is mince pie, so called from the shredding or 
thin shaving of the ingredients. Southey speaks of “‘the luxury of a 
shred pie, which is a coarse North-country edition of the pie abhorred by 
puritans "’ (“* The Doctor,” viii.).—M.A.C. (Cambridge). 


Huntine tHe Wren on Sr. Sreruen’s Day.—I have heard a legend that 
a witch escaped in the form of a wren on St. Stephen’s day. According 
to some accounts she appears to have been the wife of Lir, who is said to 
have converted her step-daughters, three in number, into swans. The 
spell is said to have been broken when the first church bell was heard in 
Ireland. This may account for the legend being attached to her. Moore 
alludes to the daughter of Lir in “ Silent Oh Moyle.”—Cormae (Truro) 


Huntine tHe Wren.’’—During the Cromwellian wars in Ireland the 
wren, on St. Stephen’s day, by tapping on a drum, discovered an ambush, 
and the Irish troops were all slain. Since then these birds on that day 
are hunted, pricked to death with thorns, and carried on poles from house 
to house; if, on demand, the boys do not receive money, a wren is buried 
it the doorstp as an everlasting disgrace to the family.—R. H. FitzPatrick 
Stratford-on-Avon) 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, cn application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the booksellers whose names 
follow 

Mr. F. J. Brooke, 2 Westgate Street, Gloucester 

Messrs. R. Lamley & Co., 1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, 

Mr. Frederick L. Shepherd, 468 Fulham Road, 8.W. 

Mr. John J. Banks, Imperial Library, Cheltenham. 
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New Books Received 


‘Theological and Biblical 
Maclean, D.D. (The Rev. A. J.), Recent. Discoveries ee bead 
Christian Worship (8.P.C.K.) 
Sinker, D.D. (The Rev. R.), Saul and the Hebrew Monarchy... * (Dent) 
Herkiess, D.D. (The Rev. J.), The Early Christian Martyrs 
Warschauer, M. \. \J. ), Anti-Nunquam: an Examination of ‘“‘ God an 
My Neighbour” Allenson) 
Workman, M.A. (H. (R. M. by, The 
Letters of Sein Hus (Ho der & SStoerhton) 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles Lettres 
Macterlinck (Maurice), translated by Alex. Teixeira de Mattos, The 
Double Garden (Allen) net 
Toynbee (Mrs. Paget), The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of 
Orford, Vols. V.-VIII (Oxford Press) each net 
Berdoe, M. ’R.0.8. (idward), A Primer of Browning (Routledge) 
Bradby (G. F.), Broadland and Other Poems ..(Mathews) net 
Bunston Anna), Leaves from a Woman’s Manuscript.. pat | Press) 
Bain (F. W.), translated by, A Heifer of the Dawn (Pa aN net 
Betham (Ernest), Humor and the Man 
Smith (J. Barker), Earth’s Sacred Oult 
Viele (Herman Knickerbocker), Random Verse 


History and Biography 
Coleman (John), Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life,.in 2 vols. 
yo net 2 

Camm, 0O.S.B. ag Bede), compiled and edited by, Lives of the 
English Martyr (Burns & Oates) net 
Rennert, Ph.D. (Ruse Albert), The Life of Lope de Vega (1562-1655) 
(Gowans & Gray) net 
ete “oe R. L.), translated by, Life and Letters of H. Taine 
(1853-1 (Constable) net 


Science and Philosophy. 
Distant (y- L.), The Fauna of British India, Part II.: yey 
Vol. (‘Taylor & rege 
mele Tse. (J. C Skew Frequency, Curves in Biolo and 
Statistics awson) 


(Hanfstengl) 


Art 
MacWhirter, R.A 
(Cassell) net 


Spielmann (M. H.), The Art of J. 

Royal Academy Pictures, Part 3 
Educational 

Oman (Prof. Charles), A Junior History of England 

Pendlebury, M.A. (C.), New School Arithmetic, Part I 

The Alcestis of Euripides, with translation 


Miscellaneous 
Greenham (G. H.), Scotland Yard Experiences (Routledge) 
Latham (E.), A Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and Surnames of 
Persons, Places, and Things... (Routledge) 
Africa and the Africans ...(Phillips) net 
Avebury (Right Hon. Lord), Free ..(Macmillan) net 
Hezlett (May), Ladies’ Golf .(Hutchinson) net 
Scott (8S. H. » A bia Village (Constable) net 
Risley, 1.0.8., C.I.E. (H. H.), India: Ethnographic Appendices 
(Census of "India, 1901. Vol. I. 
(Calcutta : 
Westell (W. Percival), A B © of Cage Birds 
Deane (Ethel), The Collector, Vol. II 
Butterworth, R.M.L.I. (A. B.), The Commission of H.M.S. Glory, 
-1904 (Westminster Press) net 


Government Printing Office) 
Drane) 


Fiction 
Constance E. Maud (Smith, Elder), 6/0; 
Robert Overton Qeeenes 3 he Magnus Sin- 
clair,” by Howard Pease (Constable), 6/0; Lychgate Hall,” by M. E. 
Francis (Longmans), 6, 0; ‘A Beautiful Savage, ” by Mrs. Coulson 
an (White), 6/0; ““An Ocean Secret,” by Guy Boothby (White), 
/0. 


“My French Friends,” by 
a Dangerous Days,” by 


Reprints and New Editions 
Cassell: ‘“ Social England,” edited by H. D. Traill, 
Mann, M.A., Vol. V., net 14/0. 
Alden (Oxford) : “ Salter’s Guide to the River Thames,” net 1/0. 
Long: “‘ Adam Bede,”’ by George Eliot, cloth net 2/0, leather net 3/0. 
Routledge : “Six Dramas of Calderon,’ by Edward FitzGerald, 1/0; 
Miscellanies of Edward FitzGerald,” 1/0. 


Sixpenny Reprints 

“God and the Soul,” by R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 
Periodicals 
Monthly,” ‘ Pall Mall Magazine, ” “ Good 
Smart Set, % Artsman,’ * House Beautiful,’ Review of 
Re views, *s * Royal,” * Literary ows,’ ‘ Pictorial Comedy,” “‘ Long- 
man’s Magazine,” “ Life,” ‘ Engineering W orld,’ cy Shorthand World,” 

American Antiquarian,” “‘ Conservator,’ ‘ Buddhism, - foman at 
Home,” “ Ainslee’s.”” 


D.C.L., and J. S. 


Green : 
‘“ Lippincott’s,”” ‘ Atlantic 
Health,” * 


Foreign 


History and Biography 
Etudes sur |’Afrique : Hachette) 
Lorenzaccio (Lorenzino de Médicis) 1514-1548 
(Paris: Fontemoing) 71.50 

Hellénique. et La_ Di lomatie 

Vayolle) 
Sechel es et 
Hachette) 


Dehérain (Henri), 
Gauthies (Pierre), 
de Charnisay (Ph.), L’Insurrection 
Européenne 
Daudet (E.), Le Roman : d’un Conventionnel, Hérault de 
les Dames de Belle garde (Paris: 
Science and Philosophy 
Stirner et Nietzsche 
(Paris: 
Art 
Geheimrats Dr. 
snaabiepeeimmnnntal (M iinchen : 
‘Miscellaneous 
Espaiia ; Memeria del Curso de 1901 4 1902 
Madrid: Imprenta Colonial) 
Reprints and New Editions 


Une Religion Rationnelle et Laique, par Louis-Germain Lévy 
(Dijon: Barbier- Marilier) 1f.25 


Lévy (Albert), . _ 
Société Nouvelle de Librairie) 


Jakob von Hefner- 
H. Helbing) 2m. 
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